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PREFACE 


Affonso de Albuquerque was the first European 
since Alexander the Great who dreamed of establish- 
ing an empire in India, or rather in Asia, governed 
from Europe. The period in which he fought and 
ruled in the East is one of enti-ancing interest and 
great historical importance, and deserves more atten- 
tion than it has received from the English people, as 
the present ruling race in India. Dr. A. 0. Burnell, 
an authority second to none in Indian historical 
questions, says in his prefatory note to A Tentative 
Likt of Books and some MSS. relating to the Histoi'y 
of the Portuguese in India Proper : ‘ In the course of 
twenty years’ studies relating to India, I found that 
the history of the Portuguese had been shamefullj- 
neglected. ... In attempting to get better information, 
I found that the true history of the Portuguese in 
India furnishes most important guidance for the 
present dajs and the assertions commonly made about 
it are utterly false, especially in regard to the eccle- 
siastical history.’ I pui-pose, therefoi'e, to give a short 
list of the more important works on the history of 
the Portuguese in the East during the sixteenth 
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centnrv. while they were a conquering and a ruling 
power, in the hope that it may he useful to any one 
wishing to iuTestigate the subject further than it has 
been possible for me to do in this volume. I confine 
mvseif to the sixteenth century and to hooks on 
political history, as I have not the knowledge to 
classify the numerous works on the history of the 
Roman Catholic Missions in India, which is closely 
bound up with the ecclesiastical history of the 
Portuguese in the East. 

Before mentioning books of general history. I must 
draw attention to the Commentaries of Alhvqvc'i-qve 
on which this volume is chiefly based, as indeed aU 
biographies of the great governor must necessarily be. 
They were published by his son. Braz de Albuquerque, 
in 1557. reprinted by him in 1 576. and republished 
in four volxunes in 1774. They have been translated 
into English for the Hakluyt Society by "Walter de 
Gray Biroh in four volumes. 1875-18S4. and from this 
translation the quotations in the present volume are 
taken. The nature and the authority of this most 
valuable and interesting -prork are best shown bv 
quoting the first sentence of the compiler' s dedication 
of the second edition to the King of Portugal, Dom 
Sebastian. ‘ in the lifetime of the King. Dom Joao 
HL yotir grandfather. I dedicated to Tour Highness 
these Commentaries, which I have collected from the 
actual originals written by the great Afibnso de 
Albuquerque in the midst of his adventures to the 
King, Dom ManoeL your great-grandfather.' The 
Cornn-cntames have been for three centuries the one 
incontestable printed authority for Albuquerque's 
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career. But in 1884 was published the first volume 
of the Cartas de Affonso de Albuquerque, seguidas de 
Docu/mentos que as elueidam, under the direction of 
the Academia Real das Sciencias de Lisboa, and 
edited by Baymundo Antordo de Bulhao Pato. This 
collection includes a large number of despatches to 
the King, dated February, 1508 ; October, 1510 ; 
April, 1512; August to December, 1512; November, 
1513, to January, 1514; October to December, 1514; 
and September to December, 1515 ; of which two, 
dated i April, 1512, and 4 December, 1513, are of 
great impoidance, and veritable manifestoes of policy. 
It contains also a more correct version of Albuquerque’s 
last letter to the King than that given in the Gom- 
mentanes. It is to be hoped that the many and 
serious lacuncs, shown by the above dates, will be 
filled in the long-expected second volume of the 
Cartas. 

Turning to the more general authorities on the 
history of the Portuguese in India in the sixteenth 
century, it will be well to take them in a rough classi- 
fication of their importance and authenticity. 

Joao de Barros ( 1496-1 570), for many years treasurer 
and factor at the India House at Lisbon, published 
Asia: dos Feitos que os Portuguezesjizeram no Descobri- 
mento e Conquista dos Mares e Terras do Oidente. This 
work is a primary authority, as the writer'had access to 
all documents, and was the recognised historian of the 
events he described during his lifetime. It is written 
in imitation of Livy, and is divided into Decades. 
The first Decade was published in 1552, the second in 
1555) third in 1 563, and the fouidh after his death 
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madanism as represented by tbc Turks. In the 
sixteenth century the advance of the Turks was still 
a terror to Europe ; Popes still found it necessary 
to preach the necessity of a now Crusade ; the kings 
of Christendom occasionally forgot their 'own feuds 
to unite against the common enemy of the Christian 
religion ; and the Turks were then a progressive and 
a conquering and not, as they are now, a decaying 
power. It was at this epoch of advancing Muham- 
madanism that the Portuguese struck a great blow at 
Moslem influence in Asia which tended to check its 
progress in Europe. 

Of equal importance to this great service to the 
cause of humanity was the fact that the Portu- 
guese by establishing themselves in Asia introduced 
Western ideas into the Eastern world, and paved 
the way for that close connection which now subsists 
between the nations of the East and of the West. 
That connection was in its origin commercial, but 
other results have followed, and the influence of Asia 
upon Eui'ope and of Europe upon Asia has extended 
indefinitely into all departments of human knowledge 
and of human endeavour. 

A wide contrast must be drawn between the 
Portuguese connection with Asia and between the 
English and Spanish connection with America. In 
the latter case the exploiing and conquering Euro- 
peans had to deal with savage tribes, and in many 
instances with an uncultivated country; in the former 
the Portuguese found themselves confronted with a 
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c'n ii3--nu<>n oMit tlinn (lint nf JCiirojn*. wuii jiicn inon: 
lii^lily ( (hjivittnl nml idou- (i'-cjtly Ir.nnifii (lirui Uii'ir 
own nmi n^oji of l.'ltor.-. nii'i with ri'lioimi:-! 

on.-toiii-*. .'i!ni jnstitiitioli;' whoM' wij-doiii (.hjii.'iHi-i! 
their nntiijuity. 

Tisv! Itiiiia which wo' jench<‘<1 hy V:i--co ihs fh'iiiia, 
c.nil with which the I*<'rtt!”in«-e iiK'Hopoli-c!] the 
liinct riiiinnnnie.'itiiin fur more tlian ii centuiy. wns 
very (iitrefiit t<» t!ie Jmiia witli wliicli tiie Diitclj 
ami mcn'lianis .•.nuohs c(>)ire-!-if»ii3i (/) tra<ie. 

The j'ower nl i]i.> MtihaiiimatlaJis in Imiia was not 
yet. Concent rated iti th.c hands of the L'reat. Miioiials; 
there Were Modem hinpioms in the North of India 
Jind in tiie ])ecran. hnt the South had not yet fe]t 
the heavy liand <if Mtn-almaji conijnerors, and (he 
Hindvi Ihija (if Vijaynnaenr or Narsinoha was tin* 
m»>'>( powi rful jinteiiUite in the South nf India. The 
monarch's and cliiefiain« wlioni tlie PortiioiieSi' fir.'st 
encountered were Hindus. Mniiammadan merchants 
indeed controlh'il ilie commerce of their dominions, 
1'Ut they hail no sliaie in the government: and one 
of the ruling and military cln.sse.s consisted, on the 
Malahar coast, where the I’ortugncso first t<)UChed, (T 
Nestorian f'hristians. 

The concentration of all commerce in llio hands of 
the helievers in the Propljet was not favouraldy re- 
garded l«y the wisest of the Hindu rulers, who were 
therefore inclijied to heartily weleoine any compe- 
titors for llieir trade. The condition of the ^fnlahar 
coast at tlie lime of tiie arrival of the Portuguese was 

IJ 
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liis own, were placed under his cider brother Paulo da 
Gama and his intimate friend Nicolas Coellio, who 
proved themselves worthy of their chief. The fleet, 
of which the crews did not number more tlian 160 
men, nor the tonnage of any ship more than 120 tons, 
experienced terrific storms in doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, but eventually Vasco da Gama struck the 
South-East coast of Africa. He met with opposition 
from the rulers of Mozambique and Quiloa (Kilwa), 
where he first touched, and it -was only with the 
greatest difficulty that he suppressed an incipient 
mutiny among his sailors. 

In April, 1498, ho reached Melinda, a port situated 
200 miles to the noi’th of Zanzibar, -where he was 
kindly received by the ruling chief. The passage 
across the Indian Ocean wrns well known to the navi- 
gators of the South-East coast of Africa, for there 
vras a considerable amount of trade conducted between 
the two localities which Avas almost entirely con- 
trolled by Muhammadans. At Melinda, Vasco da 
Gama Avas able to obtain experienced pilots, and 
after a stay there of one month according to most 
authorities, and of three months according to Correa, 
Vasco da Gama pursued his way to India. 

The Portuguese ships arrived off Calicut in June 
Oi- August, 1498. The powerful Hindu ruler on the 
Malabar coast, who was known as the Zamorin ^ had 

’ The title ‘Zamorin is a version of the Malay.Alim Tvord Tdmdiiri 
or Tdmiiri, which is a modification of the Sanskrit Sdmundri ‘tlie 
Sea King.’ 
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his capital in that citj'. His body-guard and most of 
his aristocracy consisted of Hairs and Nestorian Chris- 
tians, but all commerce was in the hands of the 
Muhammadan merchants- These Muhammadans were 
Moplas, or descendants of Arab ti-aders who had long 
settled upon the Malabai’ coast. They quickly per- 
ceived that if Vasco da Gama could make his way 
direct from Portugal to India other Portuguese ships 
could do the same, and that then their lucrative mono-, 
poly of the Indian ti-ade with Europe by way of the 
Red Sea or the Persian Gulf, would be at an end. 
They therefore intrigued with the Hindu ministers of 
the Zamorin to repulse the endeavours of Vasco da 
Gama to procure a cargo of Indian commodities for 
his ships, and it was onl}' after much difficulty and 
. some danger that he was able to take on board an 
inadequate amount of merchandise. On leaving Cali- 
cut the Portuguese Admiral visited Cannanore, and he 
eventually reached Melinda on his way home in 
January, 1499. He had a long and difficult passage 
back to Europe ; in the island of Terceu-a his beloved 
brother Paulo da Gama died, and when he got safely 
to Ldsbon at the end of August, 1499, ^^d with 

him but fifty-five of the companions who had started 
with him on his adventurous voyage. 

King Emmanuel of Portugal, and his people, re- 
ceived Vasco da Gama with the utmost enthusiasm. 
The dreams of Prince Henry the Navigator and of 
King John H were fulfilled. King Emmanuel took 
the title of 'Lord of the Conquest, Navigation and 
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Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persk India,’ Tvhicb 

was confirmed to him by a Bull of Pope Alexander VI 
in 1502, and he commenced the ejection of the 
superb church at Belem as a token/of his gi-atitude 
to JIbO/VoH; On Vasco da Gaina^i^0 TCing conferred 
vrell desei'ved honouf^'^e "^as grafted the nse of the 
prefix of Do’ctx or Lord, then but i 4 rely confeired ; he 
was permitted to quarter the Poyal Arms with his 
own ; he was given the office ofAdmiral of the Indian 
Seas; and in the following teign, when the import- 
ance of his vo3'age became more manifest, he was 
created Count of Vidigueira. 

King Emmanuel determined to take immediate ad- 
vantage of the trade route opened to him b}* Bom 
Vasco da Gama’s voj'age. On March 9, 1500, a 
fine fleet of thirteen ships was despatched under the 
command of Pedro Alvares Cabral, well laden with 
merchandise, to trade with India. On bis way out 
this Portuguese fleet was driven far to the westward, 
and to Cabral belongs the honour of discovering 
Brazil, which was eventually to become far more 
valuable to Portugal than the Indian trade. On 
leaving Brazil, Cabral followed the course taken bj' 
Dom Vasco da Gama, and with the help of pilots 
from Melinda anchored safely in the port of Calicut. 
At that place he e.«tablished a factory or agency for - 
the sale of the merchandise he had brought with him 
and for the purchase of Indian commodities, and 
then sailed for Cochin. 

Put the Llopla merchants were still the declared 
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*nemies of the Portuguese. Thej’- raised a riot in the 
city of Calicut, and Ayres Correa, the Portuguese 
agent, was killed with several of his associates. It 
is worthy of remark that this murderous attack was 
entirely the work of the Arab Moplas. The Hindu 
Zamorin showed no disinclination to trade with the 
Europeans ; the Malabai* Muhammadans, that is the 
natives who had been converted to Islam, did not 
share in the outi-age, and one of their principal mer- 
chants even interfered to save the lives of Correa's 
children and of some of the Portuguese clerks. 

Cabral then loaded his ships at Cannanore and 
Cochin, where Hindu Eajtis, inferior in power to the 
Zamorin, but not so much subject to Mopla influence, 
ruled, and after burning some of the Indian ships in 
the harbour of Calicut he returned to Lisbon in Jul}^ 
1501. Cabral had not been so fortunate as Vasco da 
Gama, for he only brought back five out of the thirteen 
ships which he had taken with him. But, on the other 
hand, he did what Vasco da Gama had feared to do, 
and in spite of the fate of Ayres Correa and his asso- 
ciates, Cabral left a Portuguese factor with a consider- 
able staff at Cochin to purchase goods for despatch to 
Portugal by the nest fleet which should arrive. 

On the return of Cabral from India, King Emmanuel 
resolved to send once moi’e to the East the famous 
captain who had discovered the direct sea route to 
India. It was obvious to the king that large profits 
were to be made by the Eastern trade, but at this early 
period he had formed no distinct idea as to the policy 
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never make war on the Edja of Cochin, and should 
refuse to assist the Zamorin in case that powerful 
ruler undeitook such an attack, and he also established 
a factory at Cannanore. Vicente Sodrd cruised for 
some time on the llalabar coast, as he had been 
directed to do, and then sailed for the coast of Ai-abia 
in order to intercept the ships of IMuhammadan mer- 
chants trading between India and Egypt. He had, 
however, but small success : for in the summer of 1503 
his squadron was wrecked on the Abd-el-Khuii rocks- 
off Socotra, three of his ships were lost, and Sodrd 
himself was drowned. . 

In 1503 tlu-ee sepai'ate squadrons were despatched 
to the East from Portugal under the command re- 
spectively of Affonso de Albuquerque, the future 
Governor, Francisco de Albuquerque, his cousin, and 
Antonio de Saldanha, the last of whom was ordered 
to explore the African coast and gave his name to 
Saldanha Bay, Francisco de Albuquerque, who 
ai'rived first in India, was only just in time to 
succour the Baja of Cochin. The Zamorin of Calicut, 
as Vasco da Gama had foreseen, had attacked the 
Baja of Cochin in force, at the instigation of the 
Hoplas, as soon as Sodrd’s squadron had left the 
Malabar coast. The situation of the Cochin Eiija was 
one of peril. He had been driven from his capital 
and was being besieged in the island of Vypm, and 
he welcomed the arrival of the ships of Fi'ancisco de 
Albuquerque with cries of joy. 

The Portuguese met with little difficulty in defeat- 
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compliance ■witli the demands of the Mopla mer- 
chants. 

After defeating the Calicut troops on land Pacheco 
took the personal command of his squadron at sea, 
and defeated the Calicut fleet of fifty-two ships. The 
news of these battles spread abroad through India. 
Many Bajas in the interior sent envoys to the Portu- 
guese commander, and the Zamorin himself earnestly 
sued for peace. The prestige of the Portuguese was 
assured by Pacheco’s victories, and from this time forth 
for nearly a century the inhabitants of Southern India 
recognised that the Portuguese were stronger than 
themselves, and were eager to trade vdth them or to 
make alliances. • 

Pacheco increased his reputation by a daring march 
to Quilon, where he rescued the Portuguese factor 
from much danger ; for at Quilon, as at all the ports 
along the coast, the Moplas showed an unrelenting 
hatred to the European agents. When Lopo Soares 
de Albefgaria, son of the Chancellor of Portugal, who 
commanded the squadron sent from Portugal in 15041 
reached the Malabar coast he found the Indian ports 
ringing with news of Pacheco’s victories. He once 
more bombarded Calicut, and then returned to Portu- 
gal, bringing with him a rich cargo and also the gallant 
Portuguese commander. It is a lasting disgi'ace to 
King Emmanuel that he neglected to reward the hero 
of Cochin according to his merits. He gave bis faith- 
ful servant a distinguished reception, and had sermons 
preached in his honour in every church of Portugal, 
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but eventuall)’’. like Camoens and other famous Por- 
tuguese warriors, Pacheco was left to die in poverty 
and misery. 

It was after the return of Pacheco, and probabl}’’ 
owing to that bi'ave man’s advice, that ICingEinmanucl 
in 1505 inaugurated a new departure in the relations 
between Portugal and the East. Paeheco’s victories 
made it evident that it was not only j^ossible for 
Portuguese garrisons and local squadrons to defend the 
Portuguese factors, but that they could defeat and 
conquer powerful native monarchs. A conception of 
the ease bj' which a Portuguese empire could be 
established in the East was now gi-asped by Bang 
Emmanuel. His ideas were still mainly commercial, 
but he began to perceive also that the safe mainten- 
ance of trade and commerce would necessarily involve 
a regular Avar to the death with the Muhammadan 
poAvers who had reaped the greatest pi-ofit from the 
trade of the East with Europe. Hitherto the Portu- 
guese in India had striven with the Muhammadan 
Moplas settled, on the Malabar coast ; but it noAV 
became apparent that the Muhammadans of Egj^pt, 

, Persia, and Arabia would come to the help of their 
co-religionists. Emmanuel decided therefore to main- 
tain a more powerful army and navy in Asia than 
he had yet. despatched to the Eastern seas, and to 
replace annual expeditions by a local establishment. 

Such a force had to be commanded by an ex- 
perienced general, who should also be a man of rank, 
in order to exercise undisputed sway over the whole 

c 
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^ ortugal in the East. For this important 
ofEce 'i/he king &st selected Tristao da Cujiha, a 
dni'ing and skilful commander and navigator. But 
Tristao da Cunha was struck witli temporary blind- 
ness, and King Emmanuel then chose Dom Francisco 
de Almeida, a member of one of the most illustrious 


families of Portugal. Almeida when he sailed received 
only the title of Chief Captain, but on his arrival at 
Cannanore, on September la, 1505, he took the high- 
sounding title of Viceroy of Cochin, Cannanore, and 
Quilon. 


The great Portuguese nobleman looked upon the 
situation of affairs in a different light to his prede- 
cessors. He was not satisfied with the idea of protect- 
ing the Portuguese trade which had been established, 
but considered it his duty to destroy the Muhammadan 
traders and to secure for his countrymen the entire 
command of the Eastern seas. Since it was ne- 


cessary for the Portuguese fleets to have some safe 
ports at which they could refit before and after cross- 
ing the Indian Ocean, be built a strong fortress at 
Quiloa (Kilwa], about 200 miles south of Zanzibar, 
and made the Chief of Mombassa between Zanzibar 


and Melinda tributary. He also organised, for the 
fii-st time, a regular Portuguese Indian pilot service, 
for he felt it to be a weakness to the Portuguese to 
be dependent on native pilots like the men who had 
shown Vasco da Gama the way across the Indian 
Ocean. 


Having firmly established the Portuguese power on 
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tlie African coast, Dom Francisco de Almeida con- 
tinued on his wa}’’ to India. His fleet consisted of 
fourteen ships and six caravels, and carried 1500 
soldiers. On reaching the Malabar coast ho first 
punished the Rujfis of Honfnvar and Cannanore, and 
then established his scat of government at Cochin. 
The Viceroy next sent his son Dom Lourenfo de 
Almeida, who had been appointed Chief Captain of 
the Indian )Sea, to attack Quilon. The Moplas in 
that cit}’’, in spite of the lesson taught to them by 
Pacheco, had not ceased their intrigues against tlic 
Portuguese ; and soon after Almeida’s arrival they 
rose in insurrection and killed Antonio de Sd, the 
factor, and twelve other Portuguese subjects. Dom 
Louren^o, who was but eighteen yeai-s of age, and 
who soon made for himself a reputation for daring 
and valour unequalled in the East, bombarded and 
practically' destroyed the city of Quilon. The young 
captain then visited the island of Ceylon, which 
had not yet been explored by the Europeans. The 
native prince on whose coasts he landed received 
Louren^o with great pomp, recognised the suzerainty 
of the King of Portugal and promised to provide 
the Portuguese ships with cargoes of cinnamon. 
From Ceylon also Dom Lourenjo brought the first 
elephant ever sent to Portugal. 

After his return to Cochin the Viceroy despatched 
his gallant son to meet a fresh fleet which had been 
prepared by the Zamorin of Calicut. On March 
r8, 1506, with but eleven ships of war under 
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his command, Lourenco de Almeida attacked the 
Zamorin’s fleet of eighty-four ships and a hundred 
and twenty prahs or galleys. The sea-fight -which 
follo-wod -was chiefly an artillery combat; most of 
the Zamorin’s ships -were sunk, and it is said that 
3000 Muhammadans perished and not more than 
six or eight Portuguese. The young captain sailed 
north-ward -with his victorious fleet, but -was repulsed 
in an attack on Dabhol, an impoiiant port belon^ng 
to the Muhammadan King of Bijapur. In the folio-w- 
ing year Dom Lourenco de Almeida eontinued his 
series of victories, and on Movember 23, 1507, -with the 
assistance of Tristiio da Cunha, who had just arrived 
in India, he sacked the port of Pondni, then, as it 
still is, a religious centre of the Mopla community. 

l^Ieanwhile the danger which King Emmanuel had 
foreseen was coming to pass. The Mameluke Sultan 
of Egypt perceived that his income from the passage 
of the Indian trade through Cairo was seriously 
diminishing, and he resolved to make a great efibrt 
to expel the daring European intruders from the 
Eastern seas. He therefore prepared a large fleet, 
which was placed under the command of the Emir 
Husain, an admiral of high reputation, whom the 
Portuguese chroniclers call Mir Hocem. This was 
the first regular war fleet which the Portuguese had 
yet met. The fleets of the Zamorin, which Pacheco 
and Dom Louren90 de Almeida had defeated, con- 
sisted only of merchant ships roughly adapted for 
war by the Mopla traders of Calicut. The fleet of 
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the Emir Hupain, on the other Imml, n u, 
war fleet; it was largely maimed hy f-ail.in v,h’. I*-,'- 
experienco in fighting wiUi Chri.iiau Ih’etn Z 
Mediterranean, and who nnderstood the nut of nr- 
tillery quite as weil as the Porltiguepv:. 

The Egyptian admiral in 1508 sailed from iho ip-q 
Sea for the coast of Gujarat, where Die Muham- 
inadan King of Ahmadabad and the Muhammadan 
Kawab of Diu, Malik A3mz, had promised to receive ami 
assist him. Dom Lourenfo de Almeida was unable 
to prevent the junction of the Egyptian and the Diu 
fleets, and on their aiiproach to his station in the 
port of Chaul ho boldly sailed out and attacked them. 
His numbers were totally' inadequate, but be had re- 
ceived express orders from his father to endeavour to 
prevent the allies from coming south to Calfcut to 
join the Zamorin. For two daj'S the Portuguese main- 
tained a running fight, but Dom Lourenfo do Almeida 
soon found that he bad to deal with more experienced 
and warlike foes than the merchant captains he had 
so often defeated. His ship was surrounded on eveiy 
side; his leg was broken by a cannon-ball at the 
commencement of the action; nevertheless he had 
himself placed upon a chair at the foot of the main- 
mast and gave his orders as coolly as ever. Shortly' 
afterwards a second cannon-ball struck him in the 
breast, and the 5'oung hero, who was not yet twentj^- 
one, expired, in the words of Camoens, without knowing 
what the word sim-ender meant. Malik Ayni treated 
the Portuguese prisoners whom he took kindly. He 
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wrote to the Viceroy rcgi'etting that ho was unable to 
iind Dorn Lourenf.o’s body to give it honourable burial, 
and congratulated the father on the glory the son 
had acquired in bis last combat. 

At this juncture Atlbnso do Albuquerque, who had 
been sent from Lisbon with a commission to succeed 
Dom Francisco do Almeida, at the close of the latter’s 
three years tenure of ollice, made his claims knovm. 
The Viceroy, however, refused to suiTcndcr his office 
or to abandon tlio govemment until ho had avenged 
his son’s death. Albuquerque told the Viceroy tliat 
it was his privilege to fight the Egyptian fleet, but he 
felt for the father's feelings and allowed Francisco do 
Almeida to sail northwards without further prnssing 
his rights. The Viceroy first relieved the fortress of 
Cannanoro, whicli was being besieged by the Moplas 
and gallantly defended by Lourenfo de Erlto, and he 
then attacked Dabhol with a fleet of nineteen ships. 
He stormed Diibhol and VTcaked a horrible vengeance, 
which passed into a proverb, on the inhabitants in 
December, 1508. On February 2, 1509, Dom Fran- 
cisco do Almeida came up with the united fleet of 
the Muhammadans under Emir Husain and Mdlik 
Ayaz off Diu, and after a battle which lasted the 
whole day a great victory was won, in which the 
Muhammadans ai’e said to have lost 3000 men and 
the Portuguese only twenty-two. 

After the victory the powerful Muhammadan King 
of Ahmaddbfid or Gujarat, Mahmud Shfih Eegara, 
disavowed the conduct of Mfilik Ayaz, his tributary, 
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and made peace witli the Portuguese. He refused to 
surrender the Emir, but he gave up the Portuguese 
prisoners who had been taken in the previous en- 
gagement as well as the remains of the Eg3^ptian 
Heet. On his return to Cochin, Dom Francisco de 
Almeida again refused to hand over the government 
to Albuquerque, and imprisoned his destined successor 
in the fortress of Cannanore. 

However, on the arrival of Dom Fernao de Coutinho, 
Marshal of Portugal, the Viceroj' was forced to aban- 
don this attitude, and he left Cochin on November 
lo, 1509. On his wa}' home he was obliged to put 
in to refit at Saldanha Baj^ where his sailors had 
a dispute with some Kafiirs whose sheep thej’- had 
stolen. Dom Francisco do Almeida went to their 
help, but he was struck down and killed with an 
assegai. Thus died the first Viceroy of Portuguese 
India on March i, 1510, and it is a strange irony 
of fate that the famous conqueror of the Muham- 
madan fleet, who by his victory assured the power of 
the Portuguese in the East, should die by the hands 
of ignorant African savages. 

The policy of the first Viceroy of India was not so 
grandiose as that of his successor. He did not believe 
in building many forts or attempting to establish 
direct government in the East, He argued that Por- 
tugal had not sufficient inhabitants to occupy many 
posts, and his view was that the Portuguese fleets 
should hold the sea and thus protect the factories 
on land. Any idea of establishing a Portuguese 
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dominion in Asia scorned visionary to the first Por- 
tuguese Viceroy, and in this respect liis. policy difFcred 
entirely from that of his successor, Afibnso do Albu- 
querque. 

A letter from Francisco do Almeida to Emmanuel 
is published by Senhor Lopes do ]Mcndon9a in the 
Annaes das Sciendas e Lclteras for April, 1858, and 
reveals the Viceroy’s policy. In it ho says : — 

‘ "Witli respect to the fortress in Quilon, the givntcr the 
iiumhcr of fortresses you liold, tlie wesker will he your 
power ; let nil our forces he on the sen ; hccnusc if we 
shoultl not bo powerful nt sen (which nniy the Lord forbid) 
everything will nt once be ngninst us ; nnd if the King of 
Cochin should desire to bo disloynl, lie would bo nt once 
destroyed, boenuso our pnst wnr.s were wngod with nnimnls ; 
now wo have wnrs with tho Vciietinns nnd the Turks of the 
Sultan. And as regards the King of Cochin, I hnvc already 
written to your Highness that it would be well to have 
a strong castle in Crnngnnoi’c on a passage of the river 
which goes to Calicut, because it would liinder the tinusport 
by that way of a single peck of pepper. AVith the force we 
have at sea we will discover what these new enemies may 
be, for I trust in the mercy of God that He will remember 
ns, since all the rest is of little imjwrtnnce. Let it bo known 
for certain that as long ns you may bo powerful at sea, 
you will bold India as yours; nnd if you do not possess 
this power, little will avail you a fortress on shore ; and ns 
to expelling the Jloors (Muhammadans) from tho country, 

I have found tho right way to do it, but it is a long story, 
nnd it vdll be done when the Lord pleases and will thus ho 
served.' 



CHAPTER H 


The Eaely Career op Albuquerque 

The name of Albuquerque was already famous in 
the bistory of Castile and of Portugal before tbe birth 
of tbe great man who inci'casod its lustre. It is not 
without interest to examine the history of the family, 
for it illustrates in a remarkable manner the origin of 
the most noble houses of the Peninsula. It is besides 
always of interest to study the ancostiy of a great 
man, for the qualities which distinguished him are 
generaUj’^ to he perceived also in former members of 
his family. 

The family of Albuquerque derived its origin from 
Dom Alfonso Sanches, an illegitimate son of King 
Diniz or Denis, The Labourer, and a beautiful Gallician 
lady, Dona Aldonsa de Sousa. King Denis is one of the 
most remarkable figures in the early history of Por- 
tugal. He ascended the throne in 1279, after the 
Moors had been thorouglily conquered and Portugal 
had attained its European limits by the annexation of 
the Algarves. He reigned for neaidy half a centurj', 
and, as his sobriquet indicates, was a man of peace. 
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He devoted himself to improving the internal ad- 
ministration of the country, to bringing -waste lands 
- under cultivation and to encouraging commerce. But 
he had another side to his character. King Denis 
%vas one of the earliest of the Portuguese poets. He 
-wrote in the style of the Troubadours, and imitated 
their morality as well as their verse. The mother of 
Dom Affonso Sanches was one of the most famous of 
the king’s mistresses, and was very dearly beloved 
by him. He showered favours on his illegitimate 
children, and made Affonso Sanches Mordomo-Mor, 
or Lord High Steward, of his realm, to the extreme 
-wrath of his legitimate heir, who was afterwards 
King Affonso IV. 

The latter years of the reign of King Denis were 
embittered by war between the king and the heir 
apparent. As soon as the latter ascended the throne 
in 1325 he banished his half-brothers from Portugal 
and confiscated all the lands which his father had 
granted to them. Dom Affonso Sanches, who was 
a renowned warrior, took refuge at the court of the 
King of Castile, and there married Dona Theresa 
Martins, daughter of Joao Affonso TeUes de Menezes 
and granddaughter of Sancho HI, King of Castile. 
With her he obtained, in addition to other lands, the 
Castle of Albuquerque, near Badajoz, which he entu-ely 
rebuilt. His son Joao Affonso took the name of 
Albuquerque from this castle; he married Dona 
Isabel de Menezes and became Mordomo-Mor to King 
Pedro the Cniel, of Castile and Leon. 
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The legitimate issue of this groat lord, •w’ho was 
one of tlic .most important figures in the history of 
the time, founded the famous Spanish house of Albu- 
querque, which gave many distinguished genci'als 
and statesmen to the service of the State. Ho had 
also certain illegitimate children, who returned to 
Portugal The two daughters of this illegitimate 
famil}', Dona Beatrice and Dona jraria, were ladies 
whoso beauty was famous, and they mai-ried two 
Ijrothers of Leonor, the queen of King Fprdinand of 
Portugal, the Counts of Barcellos and Heiva. Their 
brother, Pernao Aflbnso de Albuquerque, became 
Grand Master of the Portuguese Knights of the 
Order of Santiago. The illegitimate daughter of the 
Grand Master, Dona Theresa, manied Yasco Martins 
da Cunha, who, by his fii'st marriage, was great-grand- 
father of the famous navigator, Tristao da Cunha ; 
his granddaughter maiTicd Gon9alo Vaz de Mello, 
and his great-gianddauglitei-, Dona Leonor, JoiTo 
Gon9alve2 de Gomidc. The husband of the last-men- 
tioned lady took her famous surname of Albuquerque, 
and was the father by her of a numerous family, one 
of whom, Pedro de Albuquerque, became Lord High 
Admiral of Portugal. His eldest son, Gonfalo de 
Albuquerque, succeeded his father as Lord of Villa 
Verde, and man-ied Dona Leonor de iilenezes, 
daughter of Dom Alvaro Gon5alvez de Athaide. 

Affonso de Albuquerque, who, it may be remarked, 
always spelt his name Alboquerque, which is the 
version adopted by the early Portuguese writers, was 
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tlif ticooiid ‘.on of tills iiifirnn; 4 :t'. This .sIcctHi of llic 
liislorv of liiM «iicc;<toni ftliowi; to Avlmt ;:[re?it fainilic.s 
tlio future governor of I’oitiiguc.si. Avas allif'l; 
llio fnsjiK'iit. tale of imlinvfiil love to he ohserved 
llirougliout. it is a feature coiuiuon to tho records of 
the most illustrioiiH captains of his time. Jli.s elder 
l>rother, I’erniio do AlI>iupior(|ue, married a ilaugliter 
of ])iogo da Silva, an«l ha<l two daughlfis, one of 
•whom married Dom Marlinho do Noronha. and the 
other iTorge. Barreto, hoth names which often occur in 
tho liistory of llie I’ortuguose in the Hast. His next 
hrothor, Alvaro, look H<dy Ordt-rs and h 'came Prior of 
Villa Verde, and his youngest hrother, .Martini, wa.s 
killed l\v his .side at Ar/.ila. His elder si.stiT, Con- 
stance, married Dom Fernao <lo Noronha. and his 
younger .sister. Isahel, marrieil Pedro da Silva Kelle. 

Atibnso do AlIiU(|uer(|UO wa.s horn at Alimndra. a 
hoautiful village ahout eightoi'n milo.s from lii.shon. 
hi Ho wa.s hrought up at tho court of King 

Atlonso V, where ho i.s .‘^aid to )iave heon a page. 
]Io was certainly educated with tho king'.s sons, and 
became in his early years a friend of rrineo John, 
aftenvard.s Jolin JJ. JIo wa.s 7Jofc only a thorough 
master of his own language, which, ns his do.spatclics 
.show, ho wrote with force and elegance, hut ho also 
studied Latin and !Mathemntic.s. The latter science 
was an especial favourito of his and very useful to him 
during Ids voyago.s, in assisting him to master the 
technicalities of navigation, so that ho could, in time 
of need, act ns a pilot. Tho court of Atibnso V was 
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well calculated to stir tlie kniglitly spirit, of a lad. 
The king himself was known as El Key Cavalleiro or 
the Chivalrous King ; his one delight was in war, 
and he was never tired of reading the romances of 
mediaeval chivalry and trying to follow the example 
of its heroes. King Affonso V had also a great 
taste for literature : he founded the famous library 
at Evora, and his answer to the chronicler, Acenheiro, 
who asked how he should write the chronicle of his 
reign, illustrated his disposition ; for he answered 
simply, ‘ Tell the truth.’ 

In 1471 Affonso de Albuquerque, then a young 
man of eighteen, served in King Affonso’s third 
expedition to Morocco, in which the Portuguese took 
the cities of Tangier, Anafe, and Arzila. In the last 
of these towns he remained for some years as an 
officer of the garrison. This was an excellent school 
for the training of an officer, and Albuquerque there 
learnt not only his military duties but his hatred for 
the Muhammadans. It was in the garrisons in Mo- 
rocco that the Portuguese soldiers and captains, who 
were to prove their- valour in the East, served their 
apprenticeship to war ; and the ten years which Albu- 
querque spent there were not years thrown away. 

In 1481, when his friend John 11 succeeded to the 
throne, Affonso de Albuquerque returned to Portugal, 
and was appointed to the high court office of Estri- 
beiro-Mor, which is equivalent to the post of Master 
of the Horse or Chief Equerry. This office he held 
throughout the reign of John II, and his close inti- 
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■withoufc anyone ever knowing where or how they 
perished- 

On his return to Portugal Affonso de Albuquerque 
was very favourably received by King Emmanuel. 
He encouraged the king’s idea of securing the mono- 
poly of the Indian trade, and insisted that the only 
way by which this could be done was to close the 
previous routes by the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
Modern ideas of commercial freedom were unknown 
even in the last century, when the River Scheldt was 
closed by treaties assented to by the chief European 
powers ; and it was hardlj" to be expected that in the 
sixteenth century the general good of humanity 
should be preferred to national considerations. King 
Emmanuel therefore entered into Albuquerque’s 
schemes for destroying the commerce carried on by 
the Muhammadans with India, and resolved to despatch 
the chief author of this policy to the East. 

Accordingly, in 1506, when Tiistao da Cunha was 
ordered to the East with a fleet of eleven ships, 
Albuquerque accompanied him with a separate 
squadron of five ships destined to operate on the coasts 
of Arabia. Albuquerque was placed imder the com- 
mand of Da Cunha until the island of Socotra should 
be conquered and garrisoned by tbe Portuguese, after 
which event Da Cunha was to proceed to India to 
load his ships. Albuquerque was then to assume an 
independent command, and after doing what he could 
to close the Red Sea to commerce was to go to 
India and take over the supreme command from 
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the Viceroy, Dom Francisco de Almeida. These secret 
orders were not communicated to the Viceroy im- 
mediately, and Albuquerque was dii’ected not to pre- 
sent his commission until Almeida had completed 
three years of government. At the same time a 
powerful fleet was despatched to the Mediterranean, 
under the Prior of Crato, who was instructed to 
attack the Turks, and thus to prevent them from 
sending sailors to assist the Muhammadans in the 
Eastern seas. Selim I, who was then ruling at Con- 
stantinople, was at issue with the Mameluke Sultan 
of Egypt, whom a few years later he conquered, but 
the opposition between them was not understood in 
Portugal, and it was believed that the Turks would 
be inclined to assist the Egj'ptians. 

On Apiil 5, 1506, Tristao da Cunha and Affbnso 
de Albuquerque set sail from the Tagus. Difierences 
between the two commanders soon appeared. Albu- 
querque’s own pilot had fled to Castile, after murder- 
ing his wife, and, since Tristao da Cunha refused to 
give him another pilot, the future Governor of Por- 
tuguese India had to navigate his own vessel. But 
the difference between them was not due alone to 
this personal dispute — the two men were of essen- 
tially different temperaments. Tristao da Cunha was 
before aU things an explorer; his hope was to dis- 
cover fresh countries for his royal master. Albu- 
querque was, on the other hand, a statesman, fuUj’' 
impressed with the importance of the mission on 
which he was sent and determined to subordinate 
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lixr! Iknry iedi-lfniiiii'd ii» jirti'frvit** <ii«- war, !uul lIi'- 

jMur*' nml n^'tc* liii'tit v.'iiirh 1) o ln-i-ii v, i‘Ji l.itn, it. <.!if 

ttjiiiiiim yim niit fo tin r-ji ; f. r if, v.i uW !;•' ttr r-- t<t 

(if flip Kitijf, (iiir f.'.ril.if v.'r rr 'itiit tLi- 
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it, flinu ti> <1‘ 'truy it forcvtr. Ai.iiif, iti r[ii*'’‘)ffiU v/* 
(.tti fny, yinir lArclIriicy i^ {•'ul iiji'in rntrriint ii.t') t’si'. v.,if, 
yi>!i tlifil it !-(’ v.'itli till tli^ firi"tiiin[ii r!i>/ii rc.'l f 

that til*' (1< cl I'Aii cnTnii!'’,tul, in tliit it !» istiT*' niti'In- i‘.r In 
flit' iiitcf'-'t <if fitir ! '(id Ktitil tfi (ilit.iiti I i'ln ntcl 
to tli-'ti'oy tlif city ):ov.', fitiri' it f.iti }k- (l.'.troytii ii* ntiy 
liinc Wf jili'.in' ; l>< c,iii>..-, in f.-i'-r of Vonr l')t<v'!!i-iiry'» ! sr diis!,' 
in f)nim;*. nr nt lii*' city vc nro <l>'t( r;niii< d do*, to '•(> \ci(h 
you, iinr enter into t nrh n vvr.r, nor imh i!-- i/n , nri'l tin* 
thii may lx* hnov/n for r>-rlr.in, nt.i! we ipj: (>*■!■' to thry 
it liereafter, v.v nil •-it.'n ntsr her'*: tide d.iv, the f,t!) 

nf the iiioiiih of Jiimnuy, if, o''. 

.Ittio iK\ Nova, 

Antonio no (J.ej'ro, 

Arro.'.Mi I-oir.'. ju O-ota, 
rr-ANCmro id: Tavoiia, 
^fA^•oJ;t, Tr.i.t.r.? 

It need hardly ho said that Alhuquerc|up rofusod 
to liKlon to this rciiionstnmco. Friincisco do Tavorn. 
whom ho had pardoned and restored to his command, 
declared liimself on Albuquerque’s side, and in a few 
hours all tho captains 

‘ hcoged him very earnestly to do them the favour to for- 
get it all, for their ]'aF.sinu had hliniled them, and all were 


Albuquorquc’a Ccmv.mfnrin, vol. i. pp. «6<», i^o. 
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ready to serve him in the war and to perform all that he 
might require of them 

Albuquerque accordingly attacked Ormuz and 
defeated the troops who had assembled to prevent 
his landing ; but Cogeatar knew of the discontent 
of the captains, and steadfastly refused to surrender 
the deserters. With Joao da Nova the situation soon 
became still more strained. This captain was un- 
doubtedly the leader of the malcontents, and at last, 
after a disgi-aceful scene, Albuquerque oi’dered him 
under arrest. Am enquiry was made into his conduct 
and that of his ship’s crew, and in the words of the 
Commentaries, 

‘the captain and all the men were found to be so guilty 
that it was thought to be better counsel to forgive them, 
considering the times they had fallen upon, and the neces- 
sity there was of them, than to punish them as they 

deserved; and he [Albuquerque] ordered them to 

return to the ship, and released Joao da Nova from custody 
and returned him his captaincy, not caring to hear any more 
of his guilt, but leaving the punishment of it for the King 
to settle, although he had, in the instructions given to him, 
granted him power for aU 

These troubles in his fleet caused Albuquerque to 
abandon his project of building a castle at Ormuz, 
and he therefore sailed away, in April 1508, to inter- 
cept the Muhammadan merchant-ships on their way 
from India. The disputes with his captaius still con- 
tinued, and three of them — Antonio do Campo, Afibnso 

‘ Albuquerque’s Commentaries, vol. i. p. 172. 

“ Ibid. p. 189. 
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T/ik Ilnu: of ALiiUQUF.noLn: 

Th^ Conqncf-l of Goa 

It was on Novoinljer5, i^og, ahnost a year after ho 
had reached India from liis campaign in the Aral)ian 
seas, that Affonso do Alhnqjicrqne took np oflicc as 
Governor and Captain-General of tlic Portngnese 
possessions in Asia. King Emmanuel had not con- 
ferred upon him the title of Viceroy, which had 
been held by Ins predecessor — probably because ho 
had no right to the prefix Dom, or Lord. His 
powers, however, were as great ns those exercised 
by Dom Francisco dc Almeida, and he received a 
special patent gi'anting him authority to confer 
Morudias, or palace pensions, for services rendered. 
There can bo no doubt that during the months in 
wliich he had been kept out of Ids ofiice by the 
inti'igues of his enemies with the Viceroy Almeida, 
Albuquerque had carefully considered the state of 
affairs in India, for he struck the keynotes of his 
future policy immediately after taking up office. 

The state of Southern India, and especially of the 
Malabar coast, was at this time very favourable to the 
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n^pimtions of the Portugncse. The Hindu P^jds, 
■with the exception of the Zamorin of Calicut, -were 
greatly opposed to the monopoly l)y the Moplns of 
the connnerco of their dominions. Thc.se Arab traders 
were as completely foreignens to the races of Southern 
India as the Portuguese themselves, Tlicy made pro- 
sel3’tcs to their religion, ns (he Portuguese afterwards 
endeavoured to do, hut the Muhammadan convciis 
were not favourably* regarded cither by the Ibijils or 
their Brtilmmn ministoi*s. 

The mo.st important ruler in Southern India was 
the Ptijtl of Vijayanng.ar or Nansingha. IJis power 
was still great, but it was threatened by the !Mu- 
haininadan dynasties established in the Deccan, which 
eventually destroyed the power of the Vijay^anagar 
kingdom at the battle of Tdlikot in J565. But when 
Albuquerque took up his oflice the Ilindu kingdom 
was still powerful, and it might have been able with 
the assistance of the Portuguese to resist the advance 
of the Muhammadans. 

The Portuguese felt none of the hatred which they* 
showed to the disciples of Islam towards the Hindus. 
They had found to their great delight that the Chris- 
tian religion flom-ished on the Malabar coast, and that 
the native Christians^ were a prosperous and thriv- 
ing community^ They* inclined to believe that the 
Hindus or Kiishna-worshippers believed in a form of 
Christianity. The gi'Ounds for them belief were very 

‘ On llio c.nriy ]iistorj' of CJirislinnity in India, sco Hunter’s 
Indian Empire, cjiupter ix, pp. 229-241. 

E 
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‘ This man,’ it is said in the Commentaries of Albuquerque, 
‘was a Hindu by bii-tb, vexy obedient to the interests of the 
King of Portugal ; and being a man of low origin bad, as n 
corsair, raised himself to a position of great honour 

He informed Albuquerque that the Lord of Goa was 
dead, and that great dissensions had arisen among his 
nobles, w^hich left a very favourable opportunity for 
an attack on the city. The Governor called a council of 
his captains, and after considering Timoja’s arguments 
it was unanimously resolved to put off the expedition 
to the Red Sea and to attack Goa, 

The capture of Goa is perhaps the most important 
event of Albuquerque’s administration, and the reasons 
which led to it deserve special consideration. The 
island of Goa was situated upon the Malabar coast 
about half way between Bombay and Cape Comoiin. 
It was formed by the mouths of two liveiB and was 
thus easily fitted for defence. At the time of its capture 
there was a bar at the mouth of the harbour, allowmg 
in full flood ships drawing three fathoms of water to 
enter, and the anchorage inside was absolutely safe. 
It had always been the centre of an important trade, 
and was visited by merchants of many nationalities. 
By some authorities its trade is represented as larger 
than that of Calicut, and at any rate it was but slightlj' 
inferior. From its situation and the ease with which 
it could be fortified, it was well fitted to become the 
capital of the Portuguese in India. 

Albuquerque’s ideas, as has already been said, differed 

* Albuquerque’s Commentaries, vol. ii. p. 8i. 
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was the actual poFsewion of a Muhainniadan ruler, 
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highest qualities of a commander. At their anchorage, 
the Portuguese found themselves exposed to the fire of 
the King of Bijapur’s artillery, mounted in the castle of 
Panjim, which had been abandoned after the capture 
of Goa. Albuquerque therefore decided to make a 
night attack upon this position. The fight was a fierce 
one. Several of the Portuguese were killed, and it 
was with difficulty that the garrison was expelled on 
June 14, 1510- ® 

This successful expedition was followed by an- 
other, marred only by the death of the young hero 
of the fleet, Dorn Antonio de Noronha. News had 
reached Albuquerque that Yusaf Adil Shdh had pre- 
pared a number of fire-ships, which he intended to 
send down the river to set fii-e to the Portuguese fleet. 
He therefore sent his boats to reconnoitre. They 
reached the dockyard, but in endeavouring to cut out 
one of the enemy’s ships, which was still on the stocks, 
Dom Antonio de Noronha was mortally wounded. 
He died on July 8, and, in the words of the C'om- 
'nientaries, 

‘ There was not a single person in the whole of the fleet 
■who ■was not deeply afi'ected, but especially his uncle, in that 
he had been deprived of him at a season when he most 
needed his personal assistance, his advice, and his knightly 
example. ... He ■was a very brave cavalier, and never found 
himself placed in any position which caused him any fear. 
He was very ■virtuous, very godfearing, and very truthful. 
He was found side by side "with Afibnso de Albuquerque in 
every one of the troubles which up to the hour of his death 
had come upon him. He died at the age of twenty-four 
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yenrp. four liaviiig elapsed since lie set out from Portugal 
with liis uncle in the fleet of Ti’istao da Cunha 

At no time indeed -was Albuquerque more in need of 
lielp and advice ; his fleet was blockaded in the harbour 
and stricken with famine ; bis men deserted in numbers 
and became renegades ; and his captains were in almost 
open mutiny. It was at this time that he ordered tho 
execution of one of his soldiers, a young Portuguese 
fidalgo named Ruy Dias, which is treated by the poet 
Camoens as the chief blot upon the great commander’s 
fame. It was rcjiortcd to Albuquerque that Ruy 
Dias had been in the habit of ^•isiting tho ]\Iuham- 
madan women whom he had brought with him as 
hostages from Goa. There is no doubt that through 
these women information was conveyed to the enemy 
of the state of aflairs in tho Portuguese fleet, and 
Albuquerque therefore directed Pedro do Alpoem, tho 
Ouvidor — that is, the Auditor of Portuguese India, who 
performed the duties of Chief Magistrate — to try Ruy 
Dias, and be was condemned to be hanged. While 
the execution was being caiTied out, certain of the 
captains rowed up and down among the ships crying 
‘Murder,’ and one of them, Francisco de S;i, went so 
far- as to cut through the rope with which Ruj’ Dias 
was being hanged, with his sword. Albuquerque at 
once determined to maintain discipline. The execution 
of Ruy Dias was completed, and Francisco de Sa, with 
three captains, Jorge Foga9a, Fernao Peres de Andi-ade 
and Simao de Andrade, were put in irons. 

* Albuquerque’s Commentaries, vol. ii. pp. i8o, i8i. 
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l^niglitlioocl upon some of tlic most distinguisliod of 
(ho younger soldiers, among •svliom were Frederico 
Fernandes, avIio liad been the first man to enter the 
cit3% and Manocl da Cunha, a j’ounger son of his 
former commander, Tristao da Cunha. 

As soon as the Portuguese wore in entire possession 
of Goa, Albuquerque directed that the Muhammadan 
population, men, women and children, should be put 
to the sword. This cruel butchery is far more to 
Albuquerque’s discredit than the hanging of Ruy Dias, 
for which the poet Camoens so strongly condemns him. 
It is onlj' partially justified by Albuquerque’s belief that 
the Muhammadans of Goa had behaved treacherouslj’^ 
towards him in the spring and had admitted Yusaf 
Adil Shfih into the island. It is more likely that 
it was mainly due to Albuquerque’s crusading hatred 
against the religion of the Prophet. He also gave 
up the city to plunder, and for three days his 
soldiers were occupied in the work of sacking it. He 
then set to work to repair the walls and ramparts, and 
especially to rebuild the citadel. His loss of the 
place in the spring made him particularly anxious to 
complete this work, and to set an example he himself 
did not hesitate to set his hands to it. When the- 
citadel was completed he ordered a stone to be set 
up containing the names of all the captains who 
had served at the assault. But there was so much 
dissension as to the order in which the names 
should be engraved, every one desiring to be first, 
that eventually he placed on it only these words 
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' Laivdcm quern reprobavcrunt cvdificanics’ — the 
stone which the luilders rejected'^. 

It is curious to coinpfire with the real history of 
Albuquerque’s two occupations of Goa the account 
given by the Muhaininaclan liistorian in the Tohfui- 
ul-Mvjahideen, but it need hardly be said that the 
bribery to which he refers had no foundation in fact. 

‘^loreover,’ writes the Sheikh Zm-ud-cim, ‘the Franks 
liaving conimciiced liostilities against the inhabitants of Goa 
and captured lliat place, proceeded to take possession of it. 
Now this port was one of those that belonged to Adil Shflh 
(peace to his ivniains !) ; notwithstanding this, however, the 
Fi'anks having seized upon it, made choice of it for their 
seat of government in India, proceeding to exercise nde 
over it. But Adil Shah attacking these intruders, repulsed 
them ; he in turn making it a rallj’ing-place for Ishimism. 
Subsequently the Franks (the curse of God rest on them !) 
made preparations for a second attack upon Goa, and pro- 
ceeding against it with a vast armament and assaulting it, 
they at last captured it.. It is said, however, that thej’- 
bribed over to their interests some of its principal inhabit- 
ants, in which case its capture Avas not a feat of much diffi- 
culty; and the Franks on thus re-obtaining possession of 
Goa, hastened to construct ai'ound it extensive fortifications 
of vast height. After their acquisition of this place, their 
power became gi'eatly increased, eveiy day bringing some 
accession to it ; for the Lord as he Avills, so indeed does he 
bring to pass 

’ According to Barros, Decade II, Book V, eh. 1 1, ed. of 1778, p. 558, 
and Correa, Lendas da India, vol. ii. p. 157 ; but in the Commentaries, 
vol. iii. p. 137, this anecdote is told of the building of the fortress 
at Malacca. 

’ Tohfut-ul-Mujafiideen, Rowlandson’s translation, pp. 100-102. 
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port of tlio Jfalay Peninsula. Albuquerque resolved 
to check tliis trade by holding the mouth of the Red 
Sea, but it seemed to him of even more efficacy to 
seize upon the headquarters of the trade itself. 

The city of Malacca, with its splendid harbour, 
was the capital of a wealthy Muhammadan Sultan. 
This man’s ancestors were said to have come from 
the neighbouring island of Java, and to have been 
converted to Islam some 200 years before. Constant 
war had been waged between the Kings of Siam, who 
formerly ruled the whole peninsula, and the Javanese 
immigrants ; but the latter had held their own, and by 
a wise encouragement of commerce had become very 
wealthy and powerful. The trade of Malacca with 
India is said by the Portuguese chroniclers to have 
been largely in the hands of merchants from Gujarat, 
and when the Portuguese conquered the city it was 
inhabited by men of nearly every Eastern race, 
Hindus from both sides of India, Arabs, Chinese and 
Javanese. It is mentioned that on their arrival they 
found, among other officers, four men holding the title 
of Xabandar (Shdh-i-Pandar) or Captain of the Port. 
These four men are expressly stated to have been 
governors of different districts, and they are said to 
have belonged to four different nationalities and to 
rule over the Chinese, the Javanese, the Gujardtis 
and the Bengalis respectively. This division probably 
fairly indicates the chief nationalities of the merchants 
of Malacca. 

Malacca was first visited by a European squadron 
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on September ii, 1509. Diogo Lopes de Sequeira had 
been despatched by KJng Emmanuel •with instruc- 
tions to explore the island of Madagascar, and after- 
wards to proceed to the Malay Peninsula, which was 
well Icnown to the Portuguese king by its classical 
name of the Golden Chersonese. The arrival of 
Sequeira in India during the viccroyalty of Almeida 
has been already noticed, and mention has been made 
of the Viceroy’s wish that ho should take over the 
government in the place of Albuquerque. Sequeira 
declined this offer and sailed for the Malay Peninsula 
with his squadron of five ships, but ho so far com- 
plied with the Viceroy’s wishes as to carry with him 
the chief friends of Albuquerque, and notably his 
most constant supportei*, Ruy de Araujo. 

Sequeira visited Sumati’a, and safely reached 
Malacca. He was favourably received at first by the 
Sultan, and sent ashore Ruy de Araujo to fill the 
perilous post of Factor. As a lucrative trade seemed 
likely to spring up, the Portuguese captain proceeded 
to land a large quantity of goods together with several 
Portuguese clerks. But as usual the Muhammadan 
merchants soon, showed their jealousy of the Portu- 
guese, as they had always done on the Malabar coast. 
The Bendara, or native Prime Minister of Malacca, 
listened to the suggestions of the Moslem merchants, 
and formed a plan to destroy the whole Portuguese 
squadron. It was resolved to invite all the ofiicers to 
a grand banquet at which they should bo suddenly 
murdered, and in their absence it was believed 
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of this affair of Jfalucca : for when wc were commitling our- 
selves to the business of cruising in the Straits of the Eed 
Sea, where the King of Portugal had often ordered me to go 
(for it was there that His Highness considered we could cut 
down the commerce which the Jloors of Cairo, of !Mccca, 
and of Jeddah caiTy on with these parts), Our Lord for His 
service thought right to lead us hither ; for when JIalacca 
is taken, the places on the Straits must he shut up, and 
they will never more he able to introduce their spices into 
those places. 

‘ And the other reason is the additional service which we 
shall redder to the King Dom Manoel in taking this city, be- 
cause it is the headquarters of all the spices and drugs which 
the Moors carry every }'ear lienee to the Rtraits, without our 
being able to prevent them from so doing ; hut if we deprive 
them of this, their ancient market, there does not remain for 
them a single port nor a single situation so commodious in 
the whole of these parts, where they can cany on their trade 
in these things. For after we were in possession of the 
popper of Malabar, never more did any reach Cairo, except 
that which the Moors canied thither from these parts, and 
the forty or fifty ships, which sail hence every year laden 
■with all sorts of spices hound to Mecca, cannot he stopped 
without great expense and large fieets, -which must neces- 
sarily cruise about continually in the oiling of Cape Comorin ; 
and the pepper of ^Malabar, of -which they may hope to get 
some portion, because they have the King of Calicut on 
their side, is in our hands, under the eyes of the Governor of 
India, from whom the Moors cannot carry off so much with 
impunity as they hope to do ; and I hold it as very certain 
that, if we take this trade of Malacca away out of their 
hands, Cairo and Mecca will be entirely ruined, and to Venice 
Avill no spices be conveyed, except Avhat her merchants go 
and buy in Portugal. 
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‘Put if '*1'”“°“ t)iat( i>ccau£c Malacca is a large 
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Calicut, on wliicli he was engaged, and to come to the 
assistance of the besieged inhabitants of Goa. Diogo 
Mendcs soon proved his unfitness for supreme com- 
mand. The Court of Bij/lpur sent its most famous 
general, Rasul Khiin, with a strong army to the 
coast, but Fulad Kliiln refused to aeknowledge his 
supremacy. Rasdl Khdn then appealed for the help 
of the Portuguese against the insubordinate officer, 
and Diogo Mendcs was foolish enough to comply. 
With the help of the Portuguese themselves, Rasdl 
Khiin drove Fulad Khiin out of Bonastarim, and, once 
safely ■within the island of Goa, he demanded the 
surrender of the city. 

This was too much even for Diogo Mendes, who 
now showed himself to be a brave commander. The 
city held out during the winter, but the inhabitants 
were much reduced by famine, and their power of 
defence was injured by the fall of part of the new 
wall, owing to the severity of the winter. Albu- 
querque, on hearing of the situation of affairs, sent 
a warrant for Manoel do Lacerda to be Captain of 
the city, and promised to aiTive soon and destroy the 
besiegers. This news was received, in the words of 
the Covimentaries, ‘ with a great ringing of bells and 
firing of salutes, for every one looked upon himself 
as redeemed from death 

But eagerly as Albuquerque desired to bring help 
to Goa, he sadly felt how inadequate were the forces 
that remained to him. The conquest of Malacca, and 
* Albuquerque's Commentaries, toI. iii. p. 206. 
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tlie necessity for leaving a garrison tiicrc, bad jni2c}i 
reduced bis fighting strength, and iic found that 
the officers he had left behind at Cocliin were un- 
willing to lend him their aid. In fact, the agents or 
factors at Cochin, Quilon, and Cannanoi'c looked with 
alarm at the establishment of the Portuguese in Goa. 
Their fears were shared by the native Pitljaa, who 
expected that the whole trade of the coast would 
be attracted from their ports to the new Bcttlcrnent. 
So strongly had this been felt, that the factons and 
theii’ party, headed bj* Louren^’o Moreno, t)3e I'actor at 
Cochin, had sent a despatch to King Emmanuel, during 
the period when they hoped the Govenior had been 
lo.st in his expedition to ilalacca, strongly advi.;ing 
the immediate abandonment of Goa. 

An efibrt was made to dissuade Albuquerque by 
Diogo Correa, Captain of Cannanorc, who reported that 
an Eg}'ptian fleet had set sail from the Pvcd .Sea for 
India, and advised .jVlbuquerque to go again.st it, and 
not to the relief of Goa, After passing some weeks in 
a state of forced inactivity, Albuquerque, to his great 
joy, was reinforced by bis nephew, Dorn Garcia de 
Noronha. with six ships, on Aug. 20, 1512, and 
directly afterwards bj* a further squadron of eight 
more ships under Jorge de Mello Pereiia. Both these 
captains brought with them a large number of soldien;. 
They also carried man\- young and gallant officers, 
who greatly distinguished them.selves in the ensuing 
campaigns, among whom Dom Garcia de Xoronha 
held the royal commission as Captain of the Indian 

II 
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a-o Goa, v.-})icl] had been acquired at the cost of so macli 
Poi-tuguesc blood h’ 

It may be doubted %vhotber the council 'vrould have 
come to this decision had Albuquerque laid the subject 
before it before the relief of Goa, Imt he carefully left 
the point undecided, until after his great ^ictory over 
Rasul Khan and the capture of Eenastarim. 

jUbuquerque's despatch upon the retention of Goa 
reveals the -ivhole of liis policy, and it must be care- 
fully studied by anyone who wishes to understand 
the greatness of his views. 

‘Sire,’ he vTote to the K)ne% ‘I captured Goa, becanse 
Your Highness oidered me to do so, and the Jfarsbal had 
orders to take it in his instructions ; I took it also, b‘ cause 
it was the headquarters of the league which was set on foot 
in order to cast tis out of India ; and if the fleet which the 
Turks had prepared in Goa river (with a large force of men, 
artillery, ai;d arms specially as=emhled for this oljject) had 
pushed for>vard. and the fleet fiom Egypt had come at this 
juncture, as they had expected, without doubt I should hare 
been utterly discomflted ; yea, even if ever so great a fleet 
had come from Portugal they would nut have allowed it to 
make good its arrival in this country. But when once Gta 
was conquered, everythin'! else was at our command without 
any farther trouble, and when Gca was taken, that one 
victory alone did more for the advancement of Your High- 
ness’s prestige than ail the fleets which have come to India 
during the last fifteen years. And if Yonr Highness, in 
deference to the opinions of those who have written this 
advice to yen, thinks it possible to secure your dominions in 


' Alhnquerque’s CCTr.tr.er.’aricr, vol. iii. p. 264. 
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tlicfc pnris l)y menus of the fortresses of Cocliin and Canna- 
nore, it is impossible ; for. if once Portugal should suffer a 
icvcrse at sea, your Indian jjossessions liave not power to hold 
out a day longer than the hings of the land choose to suffer 
it; for, if one of our men takes anytliing by force from a 
native, immediately they raise the drawbridge and shut the 
g.atcs of the forti'css, and this causes Your Highness not to be 
Loi'd of the land, ns of Goa, for in this territoiy the injury' 
which is done to Moors or to Portuguese does not reach 
beyond the Captain of the fortress. .Tustice is yours, and 
yours the arm, yours the sword, and in the hand of your 
Captain-General reposes the punishment, and before him lies 
the remedy for the complaint of everyone ; and if to-day 
theie be any improvement in regard to the obedience shown 
by the natives of the land, it is plainly to be referred to the 
fact that the faking of Goa keeps India in repose and quiet; 
and the fact that the island has so frequently been attacked 
by the Turks, as those who wrote to Your Highness assert, 
and so valiantly defended by the Portuguese, enhances tiie 
credit which tlie progress of affairs in these parts deseiwes. 
And I have so completelj- disheartened the membei’s of the 
league against us, that the King of Gujarat, powerful prince 
as he is, lost no time in sending to me his ambassadors and 
restoring to me all the cavaliers and fidalgos, who were ship- 
wrecked with Dom Alfonso de Noronha, my nephew, on their 
voyage from Socotra, witljout my sending to ask this of him, 
and even offered me permission to build a fortress in Diu, a 
matter of such immense importance that even now I can 
hardly believe it ; and I am now importuned by the Zamorin 
of Calicut, who desires to grant me a site to build a fortress 
in his city, and is willing to pay a yearly tribute to the Crown. 
All this is the result of our holding Goa, without my waging 
war upon any of these princes. 

‘ And I hold it to be free from doubt, that if fortresses be 
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died. Ambassadors had also been sent to that country 
by way of i\Ic 2 inda in Vasco da Gama’s second voyage 
to the East, and had been favourably received by David, 
the then Emperor of Abyssinia. 

The existence of such a Cln-i.stian empire interested 
most Europeans only on account of its religion, but 
Albuquerque looked on it from a political aspect. He 
hoped to make use of the Abyssinians to attack Egypt 
from the South and overthrow the ifuliammadan 
dynasty reigning there. In case this could not be ac- 
complished, he formed a scheme by which the waters 
of the Nile should be diverted, so as to run through 
Abyssinia to the Red Sea, and thus destroy the fer- • 
tility of Egypt. He even went so far in pursuance 
of his idea as to request the King of Poi-tugal to send 
him experienced minors from the island of Madeira, 
who were accustomed to dig through rocks. Another 
plan he formed was to send a detachment to Medina 
to carry off the body of Sluhammad. But he felt his 
present voyage to be rather one of exploration, and so, 
after sailing about throughout the summer of 1513, he 
left the Red Sea in the month of August for India. 
This cruise was one of great importance to the Portu- 
guese, and a knowledge of the coasts, and of the navi- 
gation of the Red Sea was obtained, which proved in 
after years to be very useful. Before departing Albu- 
querque burnt many of the ships which were moored 
in the harbour of Aden, and he promised to return 
speedily and conquer the city. 

On leaving the coast of Arabia, Albuquerque sailed 
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direct to Diu. The situation of affairs in Gujarat had 
somewhat altered. Malimiid Shfih Ecgara had always 
been willing that the Portuguese should build a fort- 
ress there, and his willingness maj’ be attributed to the 
fact that Miilik Ayaz, the Nawab of Diu, had become 
practicaUj'^ independent of him. This Muhammadan 
ruler had been the declared enemy of the Portuguese 
ever since the days of the first Viceroy, Dom Francisco 
de Almeida. He had assisted the Emir Husain in the 
naval battles of Chaul and Diu, and had formed a high 
idea of the power of the Portuguese. He now submitted 
to Muzafftir Shah II, who had just succeeded as King 
•of Gujai-at, and implored him not to grant permission 
for the Christians to build a fortress at Diu. He con- 
sented however to the foundation of a factory, and 
Albuquerque accordingly left one ship behind him, 
when he sailed south, "with Fernao Martins Evangelho 
as Factor. On their way to Goa the Portuguese seized 
all the Muhammadan ships which had that year left 
Calicut, and had not yet been able to get across the 
Indian Ocean because of the monsoon, which is said 
to have completed the ruin of the Mopla merchants 
of Calicut. Albuquerque also left a squadron under 
Lopo Vaz de Sam Paio to blockade the port of Dabhol, 
and he then returned safely to Goa. 

The jmar 1514 is the most peaceful of Albuquerque’s 
administration. In it he was occupied mainly with 
matters of internal policy and the strengthening of 
his relations with the native princes. The most im- 
portant event of the year was the building of the 
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Ormuz, nnd to explore the J’orf«inn Gulf. TJio young 
eonirnntiflcr, on his nrrivnl nt Ormuz, found tlint the 
now King wns enUredy under the infimmeo of a young 
I’ereinn mimed llaif; Ahnmd, wlio hn<l laken pOHWKHion 
of Gogcntfir's goodg and endeavoured (o occujiy Iuk 
poHition. I'cdro do Alhuquerquo /irst domnnded that 
the half-tiniHhed fortreas cuinmenced by tho Governor 
aliould he Jiandcd over to the rortutrue.se. "When 
e.xcusos were made, he de-sisled from tliis demand 
owing to the wcaknc.^s of Ids rquadron, and eontonted 
himself with roque.sting that tho trihuto due to the 
King of Portugal for tlic last two yeans should bo paid, 
lie obtained io,oco xcrafinB (under .•^’7.50}, and after 
exploring the Persian Gulf lie returned to India. On 
hearing lii.s report, Albuquci'que re.solved in the suc- 
eecding .son.son to proceed himself to Ormuz. 

On February 20,^1515, Albuquerque left Goa with 
twenty-six ships, after appointing Pedro Mnscarcnhn.s 
Captain of Cocliin, nnd Doin Joao do E9a Captain of 
Goa. This was his last campaign, and it is interesting 
to notice that it took place in the same quai-ter as his 
first Asiatic enterprise. But Aflbnso dc Albuquerque, 
the great Captain-General of India, tho conqueror of 
Goa and lilalaccn, was a very diflerent person to the 
Affonso do Albuquerque of seven years before, the 
commodore of a small squadron, holding an ambiguous 
position, and at issue with the Viceroy and his own 
captains. Tho ten-or of his name had now spread 
abroad, and his captains no longer dared to oppose ' 
his wishes. In the month of March he anchored off 
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tlie island of Ormuz, and at once demanded that the 
half-finished fortress should be handed over to him. 
After much negotiating the King of Ormuz gave way, 
and the Portuguese landed to complete thcii' forti'ess. 
But Albuquerque did not feel safe as long as Rais 
Ahmad preserved his influence at Court ; be therefore 
bad the young man assassinated before the King’s 
eyes. This murder terrified the ICing, who then com- 
plied with all the wishes of the Portuguese. 

Albuquerque’s successive measures Avere taken with 
great skill; he first got the King to suirender all 
his artillery, on the ground that it was needed for 
the defence of the fortress against a fleet which -was 
rumoured to be coming from Egypt ; and he next per- 
suaded the King to issue an edict that the inhabitants 
of Omuz should be disarmed. The completion of the 
fortress occupied some months, at the close of which, 
in August 1515, Albuquerque unwiUingly consented to 
the return of his favourite nephew, Dom Garcia de 
Noronha, to Portugal. 

While at Ormuz he was visited by envoys from all 
the petty rulers along the Persian Gulf, and even by 
chiefs from the interior of Arabia, Persia, and Tartary. 
His accumulated labours by this period had broken 
down his health, but his fame was at its height. 

‘ From all parts of the interior conntrj^ so many were they 
who came daily into the fortress in order to look upon Affonso 
de Albuquerque that our people could not keep them back ; 
and although his illness prevented him from going out very 
often, they begged those who were on guard at the doorway 
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Corrra. v/Jicn lio '.vai l’orhi"ii<-'-f niii}ia‘-'r.f](ir at {|ic Hpaiii^li 
fViiirt, (hat it v.-a'< n vtry n'-toiii‘!iifif.' thiri^p th.-.t Kin" 
hi*; foii-iii-law, ihniilr! Iiavi- oni'-n tl Affnn'O <!<• 
Allinfjiinriiifc to ritiini from Intlia. ftoiii" that Ik- v.-a'; fo 
prcat a rajitaid nri'l ro forttniatf in Jii<i v,*arf. Jfc- nlvonv 
j/aincil til" victory in hi' hafth" ri^min't tlin MiKar.'. hath at 
fca nnil on laml, .>;')rn<;linn-'i inikoil Ir in'r v/ounil'd. for th" 
j)Iaci--i wJicrc he v.ii'-j ]k>' 4"<1 •.vcrc ni-vt-rof tlit ‘afi-ct. ]Ic v,-a= 
very jiromjit in tii" jiciTormaiire of atiy nndertahin" when he 
had one" dcrorniined upon it, and liij; Jiain" and Jii= fticci’ -c* 
are W) ci-lcliratod anion" nil the ):incj-! and jirincc^ of Ktirop" 
and A'in, tliat (lie (Jrand Turk, when ronv>r-iii" v/ith Don 
Alvaro de Karide, rnptain of the Knijieror (.Inrle- V, whom 
he held in cajitivity. concerniti" tlie riat" of India, laid hi- 
hand on hi>i hn ast and raid that AfTori'-o de Alhtifjuerrju- 
had been a very rcinarlinhle captain. He war a man of the 
rtricto’.l vemeity, jmd .<^11 jiure in the jurtiee lie admini-tered 
that the Hindus arnl Moor.- afti-r his death, whenever they 
received any affront from the Goveniors of India, u-ed to go 
to Goa to liis tomh and make offering!' of choice flower? and 
of oil for hi? lamp, jiraying him to do them juFtice, He wa= 
very charitahle to the poor, ami .<-etfied many women in 
marriage in Goa. For he wa‘! of rnch a "enerou= di.-ji .-ifidn 
that all the pre^'cnts and gift? which the king? of India 
bestowed on him — and they wore numerous and of great 
value — he divided among the captain? and fidalgo? who had 
assiFted him in obtaining them. He wa? very honourable in 
his manner of life, and .?o careful over hi? language, that the 
greatest oath which he ever took when he was rciy much 
enraged was this : '■ I abhor the life that I live.” He died 
at the age of sixty-three years, having governed India for six 
years 

* Albuquerque's Corr.mm'ari^, vol. iv. pp. 190. coo. 
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Tiin Rui^i: or Ai.nuQL-rnQur (coniimicd) 
Jvtcrnal PoUnj 

Tnn rclalions of PortHcral witli Asia wore in their 

O 

origin, niul llirougiiout ihc reign of King Einmnnuel, 
phased on the desire to monopolise the commerce of 
the East with Europe. Tlie idea of the nnivci'sal 
convorrion of the heathen to Clirislianity did not 
dcvclopc itself until the reign of King John III, 
Emmanuel’s eldest son and successor. The idea of 
empire preceded that of proselylism, and was first 
enunciated hy Albuquerque. The three conceptions 
arc all closel}' imitcd in the later history of the. 
Portuguese in India, but they were evolved separately 
had separate origins and distinct aims. 

The establisliment of direct commerce after the 
vo3'age of Vasco da Gama, led inevitably to the 
imperial notions of Albuquerque. The history of 
the Dutch and Engli.sh power in the East followed 
the same lines, and the parallels which can be drawn 
are numerous and striking. But the idea of universal 
convei’sion to Christianitj' was a purel}' Portuguese 
and sixteenth-century idea. The Dutch and the 

K 
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the superiority of the Portuguese vessels vras to build 
fortresses in spots commanding the trade routes. This 
was why Albuquerque laid such weight on the necessity 
of building a fortress at Ormuz^ and of endeavouring 
to capture Aden. 

So fer the policy of King Emmanuel, of Almeida, 
and of Albuquerque agreed. But the latter advanced 
beyond the notions of his sovereign and his prede- 
cessor in his endeavour to found a Portuguese empire 
in the East. His system rested on four main ba.ses. He 
desired to conquer eeitain important points for trad- 
ing purposes, and to rule them directly ; he desired 
to colonise the selected districts by encouraging 
mixed marriages with the native inhabitants ; where 
he could not conquer or colonise he desired to build 
fortresses ; and where this was impracticable he 
desired to induce the native monarchs to recognise 
the supremacy of the king of Portugal and to paj" 
him tribute. It is not necessary to illustrate Albu- 
querque’s policy on all these points at greater length 
than has already been done. His building of for- 
tresses has been shown in the instances of Calicut, 
Malacca, and Ormuz; much has been said of his 
policy of conquest with regard to Gca; and his effort 
to induce native monarchs to become tributary has 
been related with regard to the King of Ormuz, the 
Zamorin of Calicut, and the Raja of Cochin. 

But Albuquerque’s policy of colonisation is unique 
in the history of the Europeans in India; it has 
been far-reaching in its results, and has profoundly 
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influenced the present condition of the Portuguese in 
India. His notion of an Eastern empire differed 
entirely from that taken in subsequent centuries by 
the English. He had no horror of mixed marriages, 
no dislike of half-castes. On the contrary, he did all 
in his power to create a race of half-caste Portuguese, 
When Goa was taken for the second time he tried to 
induce as many Portuguese as possible to marry 
native women, and especially the wives of the 
Muhammadans he had killed. He presided at these 
marriages himself, and gave dowries to couples 
married as he desired. The class he particularly 
encouraged were the artisans, who had been sent 
out from Portugal as ship-builders, rope-makers, and 
workmen in the arsenals and dockyards. He was 
also urgent in inducing his gunners to marry. 

His aim in this policy was to form a population 
which should be at once loyal to Portugal and satisfied 
to remain in India for life. Officers indeed might 
expect to retm-n to the fatherland, but Europeans of 
inferior ranks were too valuable to be allowed to 
escape. In all it is narrated that about 450 Portu- 
guese were married to native women before he left 
Goa for Malacca. A quaint account of Albuquerque’s 
colonising policy is given in the Commentaries : — 

‘Those who desired to marry were so numerous, that 
Alfonso de Albuquerque could hardly grant their requests, 
for he did not give pei-mission, except for men of proved 
character, to marry. But in order to favour this work, 
as it was entirely of his own idea, and also because they 
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contingoniin tholicd Sea reinaijied under their native 
ofliccrs. 

In one thing only did Albuquerque venture to 
02>poso the customs of the natives of India. Ho 
dared to prohibit in the island of Goa the jnactico of 
Ball or widow-burning, Avhich was not abolished in 
British India until the govenior.ship of Lord William 
Bcntinck in 1829. Tho mention of Albuquerque’s 
abolition of Bali in tho Commentaries is sufliciently 
quaint to dc.scrvc quotation. 

* Tiioy Imd a custom that if anj' Ilindu died, tho wife had 
to hum herself of her own free will; and when she was 
proceeding to this self-sacrifice it was with great merry- 
inuiiing and blowing of music, saying that she desired to 
accomiiauy her husband to tho other world. But tho wife 
who would not so burn herself was thrust out from among 
the others, and lived by gaining, by means of lier body, 
siqiport for the maintenance of the pagoda of wliicb she 
was a votary. IloAVovcr, when Alfonso de Albuquerque 
took the city of Goa, he forbad from tliat time forward, 
that any more women should be burned ; and although to 
cliango one’s customs is equal to death itself, nevertheless 
they were hapi’y to save their lives, and spoke very highly of 
him because he had ordered that there should bo no more 
burning 

Albuquerque, like Warren Hastings and other 
English govcrnors-gencral, understood the import- 
ance of keeping his employer in a good temper by 
looking after his commercial interests. In all his 
despatches ho always set forth the commercial ad- 

* Albuquerque’s Commentaries, vol. ii. p. 94- 
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vantages of his different conquests, and excused his 
imperial ideas by defending them on commercial 
grounds. Nothing more need be said here on the 
genei’al question of the advantages and history of the 
direct trade route round the Cape of Good Hope, but 
some special instances of Albuquerque’s sagacity in 
commercial matters deserve record. His establish- 
ment of a Portuguese factory at Malacca is a striking 
example of his sagacity. He perceived that though the 
pepper and ginger -which -was taken on board in the 
Malabar ports was grown in India, the cinnamon 
purchased there chiefly came from Ceylon, and the 
spices from the Malay Peninsula and the Spice Islands. 
He therefore took steps to open up a direct trade in 
cinnamon with Ceylon, and made his famous expe- 
dition to Malacca. By such measures he hoped to avoid 
having to pay the middleman’s profits for conveying 
these commodities to India. 

A smaller point also deserves notice. When the 
Portuguese factory was established at Cochin certain 
prices were fixed which had to be paid in gold to 
the Baja’s ofiicers for the commodities required. This 
necessitated a considerable export of bullion from 
Portugal or else the forced sale of European goods. 
When Albuquerque was able to dictate terms to the 
new ruler of Calicut, he bargained that the products 
of India should be exchanged for merchandise brought 
from Portugal, and not sold for ready money. This 
reform was very unwelcome to the Portuguesa^factors 
and officials, who had hitherto made lar- ’ 

L 
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insuborflhmtion of Albuquerque’s captains during his 
first expedition against Ormuz -was imitated on many 
other occasions. Even tho most severe examples 
failed to establish perfect discipline, and it was by no 
means the worst of tho captains who were the most 
disobedient. Eut in spite of this defect the soldiers 
and the ofRcei's of Albuquerque were worthy of their 
leader. They had inherited tlicir warlike disposition 
from their fathers ; they had been trained to courage 
and endurance tlirough centuries of fighting with the 
Moors both in the Peninsula and in Morocco ; and 
their hideous cruelty to their conquered foes was as 
much a part of their nature as it was typical of the 
century in which they lived. 

Albuquerque’s own character counted for much in 
his success. Ho was compai'atively an old man 
when he took up his governorship, and his scheme of 
policy was by that time cai-efuUy matured. To that 
policy he adhered unflinchingly from the beginning 
to the end of his career. His extraordinary tenacity of 
purpose was one of his most remar-kable characteristics. 
He swore at the time of his fii’st repulse at Ormuz 
that he would return, and he did. He insisted on 
the capture and retention of Goa, in spite of many 
varieties of opposition, and he gained his point. 
There can be little doubt that had he survived he 
would have succeeded in his cherished ambition of 
conquering Aden and closing the Bed Sea to the 
commerce of the East, 

With this tenacity of purpose went a wide and 
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remarkable tolerance. The favourable countenance 
be showed to the Hindus was due to his nature as 
well as to his scheme of policy. With regard even to 
the Muhammadans, whom he hated, he could show a 
certain tolerance which would not have been found in 
a crusader. He sent embassies to Shah Ismail, and 
the Kings of Gujar^it and Bijapur, and was ready to 
bear with the Moslems in Malacca and in India, until 
he grasped the irreconcilable nature of their enmity 
to the Portuguese. He possessed an intuitive know- 
ledge of the best way to deal with Asiatic peoples. 
He understood the impoi’tance of pomp and ceremony, 
and the influence exerted by the possession of the 
prestige of victory. 

Throughout there was something of the grandiose in 
his nature and his views. His project of establishing 
an emphe in India naturally seemed absurd to his con- 
temporaries. And the attempt to realise it exhausted 
the Portuguese nation. But the existence of the 
Enghsh empire in India has shown that Albuquerque’s 
idea was not impracticable in itself ; it was his nation 
which proved inadequate to the task. Albuquerque’s 
courage and his cruelty, his piety and his cunning, 
were not peculiar to himself ; they were shared by 
other men of his time and country. But his tenacity 
of purpose, his broadminded tolerance, and his states- 
manlike views were absolutely unique, and helped to 
win for him his proud designation of Aflfonso de Albu- 
querque the Great. 
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therefore carried with him sealed packets containing 
in order the names of those whom the King nominated 
to succeed him. The care of the sealed packets was 
entnisted to the high civil ofhcial who held the title 
of Controller (Teador) of Indian affairs and had com- 
plete charge of administrative and judicial matters. 
Lopo Soares had refused to recognise this official, 
but the King insisted on the creation of the office, 
and took effective means to secure its entire in- 
dependence of the governors. 

On Vasco da Gama’s death the first sealed packet 
was found to contain the name of Dom Henrique de 
ilenezes, who had won golden opinions as Pestana’s 
successor at Goa. This young nobleman died at 
Cannanore on February aist, 1526, The name con- 
tained in the nest sealed packet was that of Pedro 
Mascarenhas. who was at this time Captain of Malacca. 
As he could not arrive for some months, the third 
packet was then opened, which contained the name 
of Lopo Vaz de Sam Paio, Captain of Cochin and a 
former officer of Albuquerque. Frequent complaints 
were sent to Portugal of the harshness and corruption 
of this Governor. It is asserted that he was in- 
capable as well as cruel, and that the Portuguese 
fortresses were in a disgraceful state of neglect He 
treated even the royal orders with contempt, and 
refused to band over the government to Pedro 
Mascarenhas, whom he ordered into custody on his 
return from Malacca to claim his rights, 

It was further made known to John HI that 
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Sulaiman the Magnificent was setting on k. rgo-.t 
fleet for India. This was mainly due to the 
requests of the Tenetians who were irdn;/ jy'/.oo O;/ 
the Portuguese monopoh', and was in genwa' 
anee with the policy of the greate;st of th- =, 

rulers of Constantinoxde. The war Vrwovw V-o 
Turks and Egyptians, which ha.d aL'ow'e-; h-c hov".'.;- 
guese to develop in Asia, eniel :r. zr-'j 
ovenbrow of the Mameluke dw-a^rr fr. %y-, T// - 

ffreat cone nest cc the .-aitan - 

Jibmissioiof Syria and Arack, S rhC'wwc roe ;ra.gk- 
£ i -s." V,== Seifra fa. .w", w-tC -xzi'x- 

his xeign by his famous campei^. w. a-o 

aoidns-r Bhc-ies- He was qcim a . - e no- . r ;o>w 

.1.. i-. A- r-keckisv the ait * i.'.o;-, n ' o-. 
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Ts-horn the Pope had Hominated as primate of Ahvs- 
sinia. Pot the Christian dynasty in that country 
was at this time hotly beset by the ilnhammadans. 
and Dom Ghristovao was killed with his companions. 

In the year 1542 Dom Estevao da Gama was 
succeeded as Governor by Martim ASbnsd de Sousa, 
who bad shown ability in the exploration and settle- 
ment of the colony of Brazil. De Sousa’s government 
of India was not very successful. His most notable 
achievement was a treaty with Ibrahim Adil Shah. 
King of Bijapur, who promised to cede to the Portu- 
guese the provinces of Bardes and Salsette adjoining 
the island of Goa in exchange for the surrender of a 
Huhammadan prince, ilir Ali Khan (ilealecan). But 
ilartim Adbnso de Sousa had neither the ability nor 
the authority to maintain his influence over his own 
captains, and King John III resolved to send to India 
a nobleman of military experience, who by his rank 
and his chai-acter should restore harmony in his 
Asiatic possessions. 

The nobleman selected was Dom Joao de Castro, 
who was the intimate friend of the King's brother 
Dom Lris. With that prince he 'had served in 
the expedition against Tunis, where his conspicuous 
valour had won the admiration of the Emperor 
Charles V. He displayed courage, tact, and self- 
reliance, both in the relief of Din and in the campaign 
of 1541 in the Bed Sea. But it was for the purity of 
his personal character, the integrity of his life, and 
his absolute honesty that he was specially selected. 
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Enormous fortunes were being made in the East, 
and the usual abuses accompanied the rapid acquisi- 
tion of wealth. Bribery and corruption in public 
life, gambling and immoi-ality in private life had 
reached an alarming height, and though the Portu- 
guese still exhibited the same valour and constancy 
in war as in the days of Albuquerque, they were now 
too apt to prefer private advantage to the good of 
the State. Dom Joao de Castro took out with him 
a powerful fleet and 2000 soldiers, and he was ac- 
companied by two young sons, Dom Alvaro and 
Dom Eernao, who rivalled in the East the glory of 
the youthful Dom Louren§o de Almeida and of 
Albuquerque’s young nephew Dom Antonio de 
Noronha. 

Dom Joao de Castro reached Goa on September 10, 
1545, and at once took over the charge of the govern- 
ment. He found himself face to face with two 
serious dangers ; Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijapur was 
preparing to attack Goa, and Muhammad HI of 
Gujarat was again besieging Diu. These were but 
symptoms of a general league which was in act of 
formation between all the sovereigns of the West of 
India against the Portuguese. In spite of the expos- 
tulation of the officials Joao de Castro refused to carry 
out the engagement made with the King of Bijapur by 
his predecessor. He declared that Mir Ali Khan had 
come to seek refuge at Goa, and that it would be 
a most dishonourable act to surrender him. The 
King of Bijapur at' once sent an army to recover the 
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-would need a Tolume in itsel£ It must suSce to 
point out that those missions did not hegin to attain 
their full development until after the Portuguese 
had reached their highest political power during 
the governorship of Dom Joao de Castro, and were 
beginning t-o decline. 

In 1538 the Pope nominated 'for the first time a 
Bishop of Goa in the person of Frei Joao de Albu- 
querque, a Franciscan friar, and a relative of the great 
Governor. This holv man, who won a great reputa- 
tion for sanctity, died in 1553, ^ ^557 

of Goa was raised to an archbishopric and conferred 
upon Dom Gaspar de Leao Pereira. The archbishops 
soon rivalled the vicerovs in wealth and dignity, and 
in at least one instance, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, an archbishop also acted as 
governor. Other sees were speedily established at 
Cochin, llalacca, and Macao, and many missionary 
bishops were appointed for other parts of India, 
China, and Japan. The first, labourers in the mis- 
sion field were the Franciscans. They were soon 
followed by other religious orders, and were ex- 
ceeded in succss and ability by the Jesuits. 

In 1560, after the death of Dom Joao de Castro 
and of St. Francis Xavier, the Holy Inquisition 
was established in Goa. It was granted as its head- 
quarters the magnificent palace of Yusaf Adil Shah, 
which had been the residence of the viceroys until 
1554. Its first action was rather corrective than 
persecuting, and it was not until the seventeenth 
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century that the periodical humiufTg , -i 

verts and supposed "witches, -which are 

Autos da Fe, commenced their snumv 

) _ sanguinary -ivnvV 

The most notable event m the reho-imit. i.- 

-o . • T histoiy of 

the Portuguese in India, the condemnation of 1 

doctrines and ritual of the Nestorian Christian ^ 

the Malabar coast, did not occur till the Synod 

Diamper (Udayampura) in I599> 


The educational -work of the missionaries their 
custom of d-weUing among the people and imitatino- 
their mode of life, as "well as their building of superb 
churches in the Portuguese cities, well deserve an 
extended notice, -which cannot be adequately given in 
this volume. It is enough to say that Albuquerque 
though zealous and desirous of spreading the faith* 
did not initiate the policy of persecution, ft bis 
feeble successors -who threw away the opportunity 
afforded for the propagation of the Chiistian faith, 
by the existence of a native Christian community ft 
the very part of India where the Portuguese first 


landed. 

"When the sealed order of succession was opened, 
after the lamented death of Dom Joao de Castro, it 
^as foun'i that the two &st nominees, Dom Joft 
liascarenhas and Dom Jorge Tello de Menezes, had 
dieady left India for Portugal The third packet 
contained the name of Garcia de Sa, an aged 
^mtleman, "who had spent nearly aU his life in India, 
ft hastened to make peace "dth Ibrahim Adil Shah 
<1 hqipur, and with Muhammad HI of Gujarat. To 
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furthest East, -with his head-quarters at Malacca, and 
was charged -with the control of the spice trade. 
Francisco Barreto, the former Governor of India, "was 
to rule all the Portuguese settlements on the South- 
East coast of Africa, with his capital at Mozambique. 

Hitherto these African settlements had been re- 
garded solely as stopping-places for the fleets to and 
from India. But King Sebastian wished to use them 
also as the basis for exploration and conquest in the 
interior of Africa. This is not a history of the Por- 
tuguese in Africa, hut it may he remarked that much 
important and interesting work was done by the 
Portuguese in that continent during the sixteenth 
century which seems to be forgotten by writers on 
the opening up of Africa at the present time. Fran- 
cisco Barreto, for instance, made his way far into the 
interior and conqxiered the kingdom and city of 
Jlonomotapa, where he died. 

Dom Antonio de Noronha handed over the govern- 
ment of India in 1573 to Antonio Moniz Ban-eto. 
Buy Louren^o de Tavora, who was nominated to 
succeed' as Viceroy, died on his way out, and Dom 
Diogo de Menezes, the defender of Chald, administered 
the government from 1576 to 1578. "He was super- 
seded by Dom Luis de Athaide, who at the special 
request of King Sebastian consented once more to 
return to India. Athaide’s second viceroyalty was not 
marked by any important event. He died at Goa 
on March 10, 1581 ; it is said from a broken heart 
caused by the news of the defeat of the King Sebastian 
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riTid of lii*- inclrmclioly death ni Alearer Qtiiln'r (El- 
Kas r Kehir) i» Muroren. 

AViili tlio dontli of Doin Lui*’ de Athnidc IIiih rapid 
‘■);< !eh nf tlse j-iicc' of AlhiHpiorquo must t-nd; 
he was t!ie last f^^reat Porliieiic- e ruler in the East, 
and none of tlie Vie'-roys who fsiirceedod him deserve 
sejiatTite notie*'. The rommerrin) jnonopoly of I’orlueni 
Irisj/'d ••oiiie ye:iry. Jonp-r. hut the faltrie of llie ]’(irtu- 
pui ' e power jjj India was ntterly rotten, and pave 
w.ny vritii hardly a .' truutrle before the first asstuiUs of 
tin* Duteh meroluinhadveuturers. 

The causes of the rapid fall of I’ortugncso intluencc 
in -Asia .are as inter* sjinp to eNamino as the causes 
of their rapid Miec(-.-.-^ and. like the latter, they may 
he cla'-'.ed under exfern.'il .and infernal h(*adine-,~. TJie 
eliief ev(* nial cause wn’' tin; union of the Portupues'C 
crown with that of Spain in i.pSo. Philip II kej)t 
the ]<romi'-e lie made to the t'ortc.s of TJiomar, and 
ajqnduted none hut Portuguese to oflices in Portu- 
pue‘^e Asia. His acccscion to tho throne was cvciy- 
when? ri'cognised iji the East, and the ITior of Crnto 
who opposed him found no adherents there. Tiio first 
Viceroy whom Philip Jiominnted, Dom Francisco ^Ins- 
careiihas, pore a nnjiie famous in Portugal, and had 
no difiiculty in pereuading tho various captains of 
fortresses to swear fealty to tho Spanish king. It 
is curious to nolo among the Vicoroy.s wiioin Pliilip JI 
nominated to Goa two relations of the most famous 
Portugiicso cojifjuorors in the East, Alatliias do Albu- 
qiierfpjo and Dorn Francisco da Gama, grandson of 
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commanded cavalry in action pendent government, 200 : 
with Easiil Klidti, 115. taken by the Dutch, 203. 

Lcsfos, Duarte do. Captain of the Malhak Rao, Governor of Goa 
Arabian Sea, demands help for island, 93, 156 : defeated by 
Socotra, 70; joins Albuquerque, Fulad KInin, in: becomesRaj.-C 
S3: demands leave to return to ofHondwar, iii. 

Portugal, S4: advises aban- Mameluke dynasty in Egypt, 
doiiment of Goa, 1 19. overthrown by the Turks, 

Lima, Dorn Jeronpno de, aneo- 177. 

dote of, 86, S7. Maegalore, taken by the Portu- 

Li.ma, Dom Joao de, at capture of gnese, 197. 

Goa, S6, S7 : of Malacca, loi. Marathas, their wars with the 
Lopes, Peinao, a renegade, his Portuguese, 204. 

punishment, 116. Marmagao, railway made to, 205. 

Loobeibo, Frei Francisco, noble Mascarenhas, Dom Francisco, 
conduct of, 164. first viceroy appointed by Spain, 

Luis, Dom, friend of Joao de 201. 

Castro, 1S4. Mascabenhas, Dom Joao, de- 

Lcis, Frei, envoy to Vijayanagar, fended Diu, 186 : named Gover- 
Albnquerque’s instructions to, nor of India, 193. 

66, 67. Mascabenhas, Pedro, commanded 

a division in the battle with 
Madagascar, discovery of, 30. Ensdl Khdn, 115: gallantry at 

Madeira, discovery of, 21 : Albu- Benastarim, 115: Captain of 

querque asks for miners from, Goa, 136: named Governor of 

128. India, but not allowed to suc- 

Magalhaes, Femao do [Magel- cced, 176. 

lan],scnttotheSpicelslands,Uo. Mascarenhas, Dom Pedro, Vice- 
Mahim otiered to Albuquerque as roy ol India, 194, 195. 

site for a fortress, 133. Medina, place of pilgiiinage, 127: 

Mahmud Shah Begaua, King of Albuquerque’s scheme to seize 
Gnjardt, gives up Portuguese Muhammad’s body from, 1 28. 
prisoner s, 39 : sends envoys to Melinda, pilots obtained at by 
Albuquerque, 83, 91 : oilers Da Gama, 24 : by Cabral, 26 : 

him Diu, 92, 121: death, 129. visited a second time by Da 

Malabar Coast, condition of, at G.ama, 29 : by Da Cunha and 
the arrival of the Portuguese, Albuquerque, 50. 

17, iS, 64, 65. Mendonja, Joao de, Governor of 

Malacca, reasons for attackinsr, India, 196. 

95, 96 : history and trade, 96: Menezes, Dom Diego de, defended 
Sequeiraat,96-9S: Albuquerque Chale, J99: Governor of India, 
reaches, 99 : first capture, lor : 200. 

Albuquerque’s speech on, 102- Mekezes, Dom Duarte de, Gover- 
105: second capture, 106; nor of India, 173: forced to 

Albuquerque’s policy at, 106- resign, 175. 

110: settlement of, no: rein- Menezes, Dom Henrique de, 

forcementssentto,i25: troubles Governor of India, 176. 

at, 133: Jorge de Albuquerque Menezes, Dom Jorge de, defended 

Captain of, 134: new coinage Chaul, 199. 

at, 163: besieged by Achinese, Middleton, Sir H., defeats Porm- 

197, 199: made seat of inde- gnese off Cambay, 203. 
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Standaed Edition (Twentt-second), devised to 1895. 
Eightt-foueth Thocsand. 

This Edition incorporates the suggestions received by the author 
from Directors of Public Instruction and other educational authorities 
in India; its statistics are brought down to the Census of 1891 ; and 
its narrative to 1892. The work has received the emphatic approval 
of the organ of the English School Boards, and has been translated 
into five languages. It is largely employed for educational purposes in 
Europe and America and as a text-book prescribed by the University 
of Calcutta for its Entrance Examination from r8S6 to 1S91. 

‘ "A Brief History of the Indian Peoples,” by W, W. Hunter, pre- 
sents a sort of bird’s-eye view both of India and of its people from the 
earliest dawn of historical records. ... A work of authority and of 
original I'alue,’ — The Daily NeKS (London). 

‘ Dr. Hunter maybe said to have presented a compact epitome of the 
results of his researches into the early history of India ; a subject upon 
which his knowledge is at once exceptionally wide and exceedingly 
thorough.’ — The Scotsman. 

‘ Within the compass of some 250 pages we know of no history of the 
people of India so concise, so interesting, and .'■o useful for educational 
purposes as.this.’ — The School Board 6'/ironicfe'(London). 

‘For its size and subject there is not a better written or more trust- 
worthy history in existence.’ — The Journal of Education. 

‘So thoroughly revised as to entitle it to sep.arate notice.’ — The Times. 

‘ Dr. Hunter’s history, if brief, is comprehensive. It is a storehouse 
of facts marshalled in a masterly style; and presented, as history 
should be, u-ithout the slightest suspicion of prejudice or suggestion of 
p.artisanship. Dr. Hunter observes a style of severe simplicity, which 
is the secret of an impressive presenUation of details.’ — The Daily 
Bccieta (Edinburgh). 

‘ By far the best manual of Indian History that has hitherto been 
published, and quite equal to any of the Historic.al Series for Schools 
edited by Dr. Freeman. We trust that it will soon be read in all the 
schools in this Presidency.’ — The Times of India. 

Extract from a criticism by Edw.ard Giles, Esq., Inspector of Schools, 
Korthem Division, Bomb.ay Presidency: — ‘What we require is a 
book which shall be accurate ns to facts, but not overloaded with 
them ; wiitten in a style which shall interest, attract, and guide un- 
cultivated readers ; and short, because it must be sold at a re.a^onable 
price. 'Tliesc condition.s have never, in my opinion, been realized 
previous to the introduction of tlii.s book.’ 

‘The publication of the Hon. W. W. Hunter's “.School History of 
India ” is an event in literary history .* — Jteis <t Jlayyct (Calcutta). 

‘ He has succeeded in writing a history of India, not only in such a 
way that it will be read, but also in a way which we ho;ie will lead 
young Englishmen and young natives of India to think more kindly 
of each other. The Calcutta Univer-ity h.as done wi-cly in pre'crildng 
this brief hi'torj- as a text-book for the Entrance Exaudn-ation. The 
Hindoo Patriot (Calcutta). 


Dpinions: of tibe 

ON 

MAJOR-GTENERAL SIR OWEW BURNE’S 
‘CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN.’ 


‘ In " Clyde and Strathnaim,” a contribution to Sir AVilliam Hunter’s 
excellent “Killers of India” series (Oxford, at tlio Clarendon Press), 
Sir Owen Burne gives a lucid sketch of the military history of tlie 
Indian Mutiny and its suppression by the two great soldiers who give 
their names to his book. The space is limited for so large a theme, but 
Sir Owen Burne skilfully adjusts his treatment to his limits, and rarely 
violates the conditions of proportion imposed upon him.’ , . . ‘Sir Owen 
Burne does not confine himself exclusively to the military narr.ative. 
Ho gives a brief sketch of the rise and progress of the Mutiny, and 
devotes a chapter to the Keconstruction which followed its suppression.’ 
. . . ' — well written, well proportioned, and eminently worthy of the 
series to which it belongs.’ — The Times. 

‘Sir Owen Burne who, by aosociation, experience, and relations with 
one of these generals, is well qualified for the task, writes with know- 
ledge, perspicuity, and fairness.’ — Saturday Review. 

‘As a brief record of a momentous epoch in India this little book is 
a remarkable piece of clear, concise, and intoresting writing.’ — The 
Colonies and India, 

‘Sir Owen Burne has written this book carefully, brightly, and 
with excellent judgement, and we in India cannot read such a book 
without feeling th.at ho has powerfully aided the accomplished editor 
of the series in a truly patriotic enterprise.’ — Bumhuy Gazelle. 

‘The volume on “Clyde and Stmthnaim” has just appeared, and 
proves to be a really valuable addition to the series. Considering its 
size and the extent of g'round it covers it is one of the best books .about 
the Indian Mutiny of which we know.’ — Enylislnnan. 

' Sir Owen Burne, who has written the latest volume for .Sir William 
Hunter’s “Kulers of India’’ series, is better qualified than any living 
jierson to narrate, from a military standpoint, the story of the suppres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny,’ — Daily Telegraph. 

‘.Sir Owen Bume’s book on “Clyde and .Strathnaim” is worthy to 
rank with the best in the admirable scries to which it belongs.’ — 
Manchester Eramincr. 

‘The book is .admirably wTitten ; and there is probably no better 
sketch, equally brief, of the stirring events with which it deals.’ 
— Scotsman. 

‘ Sir Owen Burne, from the part he played in the Indian Mutiny, and 
from his long connexion with the Government of India, and from the 
fact that he was military secretary of Lord .Strathnaim both in India 
and in Ireland, is well qualified for the task which he has undci taken.’ — 
The Athenaum. 



C>pimons! of tf)c 

OK 

YISGOIOT HlRin&E’S ‘LOEE HAEEIIG-E.’ 

‘An exception to the role that biographies ouglit not to he entrusted 
to near relatives. I/ord Hardinge, a scholar and an artist, has given 
ns an accurate record of his father’s long and distinguished services. 
There is no filial exaggeration. The author has dealt with some con- 
troversial matters with skill, and has managed to combine truth with 
tact and regard for the feelings of others.’ — The Saturday Seview. 

‘This interesting life reveals the first Lord Hardinge as a brave, 
just, able man, the very soul of honour, admired and trusted equally 
by fidends and political opponents. The biographer , . . has produced a 
most engaging volume, which is enriched by many private and official 
documents that have not before seen the light.’ — The Anti'Jacohin. 

‘ Lord Hardinge has accomplished a grateful, no doubt, but, from 
the abundance of material and delicacy of certain matters, a very 
difficult task in a workmanlike manner, marked by restraint and 
lucidity.’ — The Tall Mall Gazette. 

' Hia son and biographer has done his work with a true appreciation 
of proportion, and has added substantially to our knowledge of the 
Sutlej Campaign.’ — Tanitij Fair. 

‘The present Lord Hardinge is in some respects exceptionally well 
qualified to tell the tale of the eventful four years of his father’s 
Governor-Generalship.’ — The Times. 

'It contains a full account of everything of importance in Lord 
Hardinge’s military and political career ; it is arranged ... so as to 
bring into special prominence his government of India ; and it gives 
a lifelike and striking picture of the man.’ — Academy. 

‘The style is clear, the treatment dispassionate, and the total result 
a manual which does credit to the interesting series in which it figures.’ 
— The Globe. 

‘ The concise and vivid account which the son has given of his 
father’s career will interest many readers.’ — The Morning Post. 

‘ Eminently readable for everj'body. The history is given succinctly, 
and the unpublished letters quoted are of real value.’ — The Colonies 
and India. 

‘ Compiled from public documents, family papers, and letters, this 
brief biography gives the reader a clear idea of what Hardinge was, 
both as a soldier and as an administrator.’ — The Manchester Examiner. 

‘ An admirable sketch.’ — The New York Nerald. 

‘ The Memoir is well and concisely written, and is accompanied by 
M excellent likeness after the portrait by Sir Erancis Grant.’ — The 
Queen. 



Opinions: of tDe Pto 

ON 

SIR AUCKLAND COLVIN’S ‘JOHN 
RUSSELL COLVIN.’ 

‘ The concluding volume of Sir William Hunter’s admirable “ Eulers 
of India ” series is devoted to a biography of John Eussell Cohdn. 
Mr. Colvin, ns private secretary to Lord Auckland, the Governor- 
General during tile first Afghan War, and as Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces during the Mutiny, bore a prominent part 
in the government of British India at two great crises of its history. 
His biographer is his son, Sir Auckland Colvin, who does full justice to 
his.father’s career and defends him stoutly against certain allegations 
which have passed into history. ... It is a valuable and effective 
contribution to .an .admirable series. In stylo .and treatment of its 
subject it is well worthy of its companions.’ — Times. 

‘ Sir Auckland Colvin has been able to throw new light on many of 
the acts of Lord Auckland’s administration, .and on the state of affairs at 
Agra on the outbreak of the Mutiny, . , . This memoir wilt serve to 
recall the splendid work which Colvin really performed in India, and to 
exhibit him as a thoroughly honourable man and conscientious ruler.’— 
Daily Tdeyraph. 

‘This book gives an impressive account of Colvin’s public services, 
his wide grasp of native affairs, and the clean-cut policy nhich marked 
his tenure of power.’ — Leeds Mercury. 

‘The story of John Colvin’s career indicates the lines on which the 
true history of the first Afghan W.ar and of the Indian Mutiny should 
be written. . . . Not only has the author been enabled to make use 
of new and valuable material, but ho has also constructed therefrom 
new and noteworthy explanations of the position of affairs at two turning- 
points in Indian history.’ — ylcademy. 

‘ High as is tlie standard of excellence attained by the volumes of 
this series, Sir Auckland Colvin’s earnest work has readied the high- 
water m.ark.’ — Army atui Nary Gazette. ■ 

‘ Sir Auckland Colvin has done his part with great tact and skill. As 
an example of the clear-sighted way in which ho treats the various 
Indian problems wo may cite what ho s.ay8 on the education of the 
natives — a question always of great moment to tlio subject of this 
biogi-aphy.’ — Manc!ie.ster Guardian. 

Sir Auckland Colvin gives us an admirable study of his subject, both 
as a man of affairs and as a student in private life. In doing tliis, his 
picturesque theme allows him, without outstepping the biographic.al 
limits assigned, to present graphic pictures of old C.alcutta and Indian 
life in general .' — Mancheder Courier. 

‘ This little volume contains pictures of India, past and present, which 
it would bo hard to match for artistic touch ami fine feeling. Wo wish 
there were more of the same kind to follow.' — St. /rtnic.t’s Gozrffe, 

'The monograph is a valuable addition to a series of which wc have 




